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THE TASK OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE’ 


JoHN M. BREWER 


Harvard University 


The specifications of the task in vo- 
cational guidance may be drawn up 
under five categories. First, we must 
guide individual boys and girls in solv- 
ing the problems bearing upon their 
vocational careers. Second, we must 
study and modify our technique in 
giving this guidance, so that we may 
perform tomorrow’s work better than 
today’s. Third, we must give boys and 
girls the beginnings of knowledge and 
wisdom leading to the progressive solu- 
tion of those larger problems of or- 
ganized vocational life which require 
cooperative action and control. Fourth, 
we must unite our efforts to perfect 
the administration of guidance, and to 
protect it from misunderstandings and 
abuse. Fifth, and finally, we must con- 
tribute our aid, as workers in but one 
particular field of education, to any 
and all other fields, whenever our find- 
ings or our methods will prove useful 
in theirs. 

These obligations to take into ac- 


! Address at National Conference on Edu- 
cation. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, April 11, 1928. 


count the near and the far, the present 
and the future, the inside and the out- 
side, are not easy to discharge in such 
a changing field as vocational life. The 
automobile industry, now the leading 
industry of the country, was a mere in- 
fant twenty years ago when Parsons 
began: the work of guidance, and it is 
flanked now by three or four promising 
new infant callings very much in the 
eye of young persons trying to find 
their life work. Even vocational educa- 
tion is not so insistently obliged to deal 
in future possibilities as is vocational 
guidance. 

Individual guidance. Turning to the 
first task, let us survey the work of 
helping today’s children in planning 
their careers. The problem presents 
itself most imperatively in the period 
of secondary education, and with this 
period we shall deal, though many items 
of the technique there used may be 
translated into terms of college and 
adult guidance. Let us suppose a six- 
year high school of 500 pupils; eighty 
or ninety per cent of them will be listed 
by the 1940 census as homemakers or 
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workers in other fields. What methods 
does vocational guidance use with these 
children? The earlier phases of their 
guidance may be characterized in three 
words: samples, information, and coun- 
sel. 

Exploratory classes. The sampling is 
exploratory in nature and effect; that 
is, it draws from a number of common 
occupations a group of representative 
elementary tasks, and teaching these in 
regularly constituted classes notes the 
genesis and expression of interests and 
abilities. Such classes will give diver- 
sified industrial experiences in a general 
shop, jobs in gardening or agriculture, 
junior projects in business, and work in 
homemaking. The academic studies 
too serve as explanatory agents for 
ability in certain professional callings, 
and occasionally experiences in student 
activities suggest tasks somewhat simi- 
lar to those of professional life. 

Class in occupations. The agent used 
in giving vocational informatior to 
these pupils is called the class in occu- 
pations or the class in occupational in- 
formation. This will be held three to 
five times a week in two different years 
during the six-year period, once per- 
haps in the eighth grade and again in 
the tenth. Educational information is 
often combined with vocational, partic- 
ularly in preparing children for making 
their selection of studies and curricu- 
lums. 

Counseling. The vocational and ed- 
ucational counsel is probably given by 
teachers who also conduct classes in 
occupations, and consists in interview- 
ing, studying, and testing children for 
the purpose of advising them on choice 
of curriculum, choice of vocation, and 
education in preparation for their vo- 
cation. 

These three together, samples, infor- 
mation, and counsel, provide a vestibule 
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in which the pupil is enabled to leg, 
something of the structure of occups 
tional life, what the several doors lead 
to, and what are the characteristics , 
the opportunities ahead. Within th). 
vestibule he makes the decision to ente: 
one particular door, perhaps to an jp 
dustrial trade, perhaps to college ap 
a level of service requiring more educa 
tion, perhaps to the door of sch« 
leaving without specific training. |; 
vocational guidance all three of thes 
elements are necessary. Without san 
ples of work the pupil would have ; 
concrete knowledge of the meaning 

work. Without the class in 
tional information he could obtain | 

a small fraction of the enlightenmer 
necessary. Without individual counse 
he would lack the opportunity to ux 
effectively the samples and the enligh 
enment in reaching wise decisions o 
plans for the future. 

Guidance during vocational trainin; 
Having given the young people th 
opportunities for these decisions, we 
come to the later phases of guidance 


OCCUDa 


services. These phases are also three 
guidance during vocational training 
placement, and follow-up. As the stu 


dents proceed from general to vocationa 
education, information and counseling 
must follow them. If the boy is pre 
paring for a building trade, he mus 
study the characteristics of the build 
ing occupations, his relation to the other 
workers in his own trade and to those 
in related trades, the civic and lega 
aspects his work, the employer 
employee relationship, labor organiza 
tions, and like topics. No plans forn 
lated by the Federal Board for \ 
tional Education seem adequate t 
consideration of the specialized k 
of ethical behavior, character qua! 
and human relations involved 

to success in vocationa 


of 


recessary 
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therefore these matters must be handled 
at present by the counselor. In this 
work there is no attempt to deal in the 
generalities of moral character and 
complete living, but rather, an attempt 
to show the everyday virtues actually in 
operation in the school shops and in 
adult occupational life. 

Placement. Vocational guidance also 
aids in finding opportunity for work, 
both for children who are definitely pre- 
pared for a vocation and for those who 
leave school with even their general 
education uncompleted. The technique 
of placement service now furnished by 
city departments or by separate schools 
is fairly well worked out. Contacts are 
made with employers, records of chil- 
dren are brought to bear upon the prob- 
lem, and placement is made in such a 
fashion as to contribute to the educa- 
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processes taught in the school with 


tion and guidance of the boy or girl. 

Follow-up. Finally, a follow-up plan 
is also operated, for the double purpose 
of counseling individual children in such 
matters as readjustment, further train- 
ing, securing promotion, and change of 
occupation, and for the purpose of se- 
curing data on these experiences of 
working children which can be used in 
giving occupational information to those 
still in school. 

Perfecting our technique. The sec- 
ond task of workers in vocational guid- 
ance is perfecting our technique for bet- 
ter work tomorrow. What are some of 
the ways in which we must improve our 
methods ? 


Exploratory research. In exploratory 


sampling, so far as the writer is aware, 


no one has ever attempted to investigate 
the chief processes of 150 or 200 of the 
common occupations with a view to se 
lecting appropriate for 
with children. Nowhere has there been 
i comprehensive attempt to match the 
the 


exercises 


use 
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occupational requirements outside. Such 
a study for the purpose of selecting 
elementary examples of work would cer- 
tainly reach into watch making, jewelry 
work, design, decorating, proofreading, 
rubber work, upholstering, horticulture, 


and numerous other occupations in 
which sampling has not usually been 
undertaken. We are now disposed to 
give too many jobs in only a few oc- 
cupations, and to fail to show the scope 
of occupational life. Again, nowhere 
to the writer’s knowledge has the ex 
ploratory work been carefully corre 
lated with the in the class for 
occupational information. It would 
seem perfectly possible to show the 
children through a selection of processes 
in the shop and a selection of discussion 
lessons in the information class, how 
certain tools and processes are used in 
a number of common occupations and 
how a group of jobs in the shop, drawn 
from, say, three occupations, will sug 
gest or lead to the consideration of 15 
or 20 occupations. 

For older children standardized con 
tacts need to be worked out similar to 
those afforded normal school students 
in their opportunity to visit classes and 
to make beginnings in their participa- 
tion in the work of teaching. Ministers, 
dentists, surgeons, nurses, foresters, 
postmen, lawyers, architects, engineers, 
hotel keepers, servants, merchants 
secretaries, sea captains, statesmen 
actors, and many others must be per- 
suaded to take for a very brief appren 
ticeship of possibly not more than a 
dav or two a high school or college stu 
dent, to whom they can give a front 
seat observation of the work of the day 


work 


and possibly some actual samples of 


work to do. Student activities also must 

be studied far more comprehensively 

than they have ever been surveyed 
just what activities w igges 
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professional work and how they may be 
used to the fullest for the purposes of 
vocational guidance. Similarly, miscel- 
laneous working experiences after 
school, Saturdays, and vacations should 
be studied, and through a higher form 
of educational statesmanship than has 
yet been worked out, opportunities 
should be secured for the older students 
in high school and for college students 
to utilize such working experiences for 
the discovery of interests and abilities. 

Occupational research. In the work 
of giving occupational information we 
need also much research to find out 
just what the real] issues are in choosing 
an occupation and to find out what each 
child needs to know about occupational 
life as a whole, about the specific prob- 
lems which are common to many occu- 
pations, and about the highly specialized 
but decision-provoking characteristics 
of specific occupations. So far as I 
know, no one has made a systematic 
attempt to secure narratives on a typi- 
cal day’s work from a number of work- 
ers,and while such information is very 
much to be desired, it is only one of 
ten or a dozen important topics on 
which trustworthy information is re- 
quired. Teachers of occupational in- 
formation also need standard tests to 
measure the results of their work, and 
these tests should, if possible, measure 
the wisdom and judgment of pupils as 
well as mere information. 

The interview. In counseling there 
is need for a careful study of the tech- 
nique of the interview such as is now 
being carried on. The counselor must 


have a clear idea of just what facts he 
requires and attitudes he should have 
in holding an interview, and similarly 
what background of information and at- 
titudes the student should possess. 
Tests. In 1915 Bloomfield made the 
Statement that tests would indicate 


whether a youth should enter proje. 


sional life, 


writer in 
ment, but 


commerce, or industry. Th, 
1918 questioned this stay, 
at the present time we ay 


perhaps in sight of the achievement 


that desirable goal. 


however, ¢ 
vocational 


Adequate test: 
yught to be based on specif 
skills rather than solely 


what is called general intelligence 
Cooperation with vocational educg 
tion. In guidance during vocational ed 
ucation we must have the cooperatior 
of the workers in that field to discove 
the actual components of vocationa 


success. 
fairly well 
cupations 


Skill and theory have beer 
analyzed for a number of 
and the corresponding pre 


tice and related work have been we 


organized. 


But in place of a weak 


kind of continued general education 
called supplementary studies, we mus 
make a real survey of the wisdom or 


judgment 

based on 

failure in 
still, if th 
of success. 
notions of 
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ing. 


factor in vocational education 
new studies of the causes 
occupational life, and better 
ey can be found, the cause 
In spite of our present hazy 
what success is, we must ir 
technique of vocational guid- 
work during vocational trair- 


New objectives in placement. Place 
ment, while fairly well developed in cer- 
tain places, should undergo, in the opir- 
ion of the writer, a complete recon- 


sideration 
cesses. If 


of its objectives and pro 
well done, it is likely to cost 


from four to eight dollars per place 
ment, and if the youngster at sixteer 


tries four 


positions a year, as some 


we are spending in the task of helping 
him meet his employers a large fractict 
of what his full-time education wou! 
cost, if continued in the school. 

seems possible that an information ser 
vice rather than an actual placemet! 
service might be given at a cost of fill 
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cents to a dollar, preserving all the good 
features of the present technique and 
developing new educational values now 
lost sight of. 

The follow-up investigations should 
work out the criteria of good placement 
and the criteria of successful initial ad- 
justments. These can be put into the 
form at least of rating scales and should 
be useful in pointing the way towards 
more definite research. 

Cooperative enlightenment. If 
have indicated a large area for the 
work of vocational guidance in follow- 
ing our present technique and in im 
proving it, there is in the third place 
a large task yet remaining, related di- 
rectly to the children. If occupational 
enlightenment is worth giving the com- 
ing generation for the purpose of help- 
ing each individual to work out his own 
success, it is many times more worth 


we 





Pwquestions. 


while to give him such occupational in- 
formation as will enable him to help 
in the solution of those occupational 
problems which are too large and com- 
plex for successful solution by individ- 
uals or mere groups of individuals. The 
political party platforms of 1928 will 
give about half of their space to the 
problems of workers. Much will be said 
about relief for the farmers, our mer- 
chant marine, the coal miners, the rail- 
way workers, industrial welfare, and 
the like. It should be the purpose of 
vocational guidance to contribute to this 
nation-wide enlightenment which will 
nid the next generation in working out 
appropriate solutions for these difficult 
Though I am giving little 
Bpace to this topic, I regard it as the 
most important one of all. Believing 
as I do that if the coming generation 
could develop a strong desire to make 
Occupational life reflect better things, 


=—/" 





the problems of individual success would 
be much more easily solved, I consider 
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this broader kind of cooperative en- 
lightenment as the chief aim of the class 
in occupational information. 
Administration of guidance. Our 
fourth task is the perfecting of ad- 
ministrative machinery and the correct- 
ing of misunderstandings. The adminis- 
tration of vocational guidance needs 
radical improvement. There not 
many really good city departments, few 
directors have had opportunity for 
training, and probably not one director 
in the country is doing even approxi- 
mately what he knows ought to be done 
Vocational guidance is basic to so many 
elements of educational life that it has 
ramifications in all the de 
partments; yet in many school systems 
entrenched personalities 
sional jealousies hamper the work and 
press it into molds which do not enable 
it to have anything like its full useful- 
ness. Probably the directors of voca- 
tional guidance should give almost as 
much attention to the place of the de- 
partment in the school system and in 
the community as they do to guiding 
children. They should have assistants 
enough to carry out the program of 
guidance without giving 
their own attention to the details. 
Home-room guidance. Every 
movement needs to study its own par- 
ticular implications to protect itself 
from misunderstandings and abuse. 
Many school people, having discovered 
the need for educational and vocational 
guidance, are asking home-room teach- 
ers to do the work. Now the home- 
room teacher is nothing but a subject 
teacher in disguise; for his subject he 
has had several years of training, for 
guidance work none. If vocational 
guidance has a technique worthy the 
name, its workers also ought to have 
several years of training. No home- 
room teacher, even if spurred on by the 
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hortatory speeches of the principal, is 
likely to do anything but indifferent 
work as a vocational counselor. 

Personnel and guidance. Another 
misunderstanding relates to a confusion 
between the terms personnel and guid- 
ance. There is much necessary person- 
nel work which does not involve guid- 
ing children, and if one and the same 
counselor gives attention to guidance 
and to the broader aspects of child ac- 
counting, child welfare, and testing, 
there is likely to be a neglect of the 
actual experience, enlightenment, and 
counsel which children need. It may 
be said that the European ideas of vo- 
cational guidance today are largely 
ideas of personnel rather than guidance. 
Hardly anybody in Europe seems to 
have thought seriously of using the 
curriculum for guidance purposes, and 
usually no counseling is given the child 
until he is about to leave school or 
has already left it. 

Scientific guidance. A third misun- 
derstanding is concerned with the desire 
to make all guidance scientific in the 
strict sense by basing it solely upon 
ascertained facts from records and tests, 
and to delay or disparage it until such 
tools can be used. Until life itself in 
all its features can be made scientific, 
vocational guidance is not likely to 
reach that goal. Sooner or later, under 
present circumstances in American life, 
the individual is left to make his own 
vocational decisions and he had there- 
fore better begin his preparation for 
that responsibility as early as con- 
venient. Of course we wish these de- 


cisions to be made, so far as possible, on 
a scientific basis all through his life. 
and every effort should be made to use 
the scientific method in the school. This 
effort need not, however, interfere with 
application of best judgment and com- 


mon sense throughout all the work , 
guidance. 

Contributing to general education 
Meanwhile, in spite of all the manifoj 
difficulties in setting our own house jy 
order, certain methods used in vocation. 
al guidance and vocational educatigy 
are being considered for use in othe 
fields. Hence our fifth task, contr 
uting to education in general. Educa 
tional guidance has already drawn many 
of its techniques from vocational guid. 
ance. Sampling, general, and orien. 
ation courses are everywhere being er. 
ploited, and classes in educational jp. 
formation and how to study are being 
offered. The colleges are taking an im. 
portant part in these experiments 

Guidance in citizenship is sad) 
need of similar techniques to those use 
in vocational guidance and vocationa 
education; a growing number of sty. 
dents of citizenship are realizing this 
fact. In all these fields the three el. 





ments already cited, samples, informs 
tion, and counsel, are needed. The e:- 
periences in the home can be made | 
interpret and lead to the school exper 
ences, and in turn these in the sche 
can be used to interpret experiences an 
problems of adult life. The same teci- 
nique will be found useful in guidance 
for recreation and wise use of leisure 
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in religion and in ethics. A rough tran: 
lation of the three factors, samples, i> 
formation, and counsel, might be haz 
arded as follows: samples give the a 
tual skill needed in doing, and this ¢ 
ing or practice is both the beginning 
and the end of any department of lilt 
interest; information furnishes the tec 
nical knowledge which explains the de 
ing—it is the theory which scrutinize 
modifies, and improves the skill; cou 
sel helps to develop the factor of we 
dom, judgment, or social understanditt 
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which gives morale, ethical standards, 
gnd good human relations, enabling one 
to decide what kind of doing to select 
and when and for what purpose to do 
it. These three factors, skill, technical 


knowledge, and wisdom must run 
through all kinds of education if its 
real objectives are to be achieved. 

Veed for specialized counselors. It 
will be seen from what we have said 
gbout the technique of vocational guid- 
ance and about the other fields of edu- 
cation and life in which this technique 
may prove suggestive, that counsel and 
guidance are needed throughout all 
education and might almost be said to 
define it. It seems inappropriate, there- 
fore, to imagine that any one counselor 
pr even group of counselors can develop 
counseling on a unitary basis, endeavor- 
ing to give guidance on all the activities 
of life. No dean of girls or any other 





person, regardless of her equipment and 
background, can possibly succeed in 
such a diversified task. There may be 
in a given school a chairman of a num- 
ber of counselors, but specialized coun- 
sel will be necessary. If anybody has to 
to the famous task of putting the child 
together again I imagine it will have 
to be the child himself. All counselors 
Must bend their efforts in the direction 
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of self-guidance and every counselor 
should have enough knowledge of the 
elements of mental hygiene to aid the 
child in using the specific counseling he 
is now receiving for the ubiquitous task 
of unifying his own personality. 

It seems not too much to assert that 
vocational guidance, the first of a series 
of guidances, has pointed the way, and 
will continue to point out the way, for 
the other forms. Its definiteness of 
objective, its analysis of its methods, 
its tools of work, its measurements, 
crude as they are, and its efforts to train 
its workers, all have lessons for the 
other fields of education and guidance. 

We have outlined in this paper five 
tasks for the counselor: serving the 
child’s needs today, improving the 
guidance technique, developing the co- 
operative wisdom of children on the 
larger vocational problems of society, 
improving the administration of voca- 
tional guidance, and contributing to the 
development and improvement of other 
forms of guidance. One thought is 
worth adding as conclusion. The voca- 
tional counselor, in his or her day-by- 
day and year-by-year activities, has a 
formidable task in preserving the ap- 
propriate balance of his interest among 
these five tasks. 


vay SALIENT TRENDS IN PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


Susan J. Ginn 


Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston 


Time was when the function of the 
fechool was supposed to cease with the 
Gelivery of the diploma and a speech of 
sdmonition from a prominent citizen as 
#e youth stepped forth on his journey 
nto the great occupational world. To- 
ay the school is at the service of the 















youth and adult, too, as long as they 
press a need for it. 


(N. V. G. A. Conference, Boston, February, 1928) 


Time was when school systems were 
divided into several distinct units, often 
under different administrative heads, 
but today unification is the aim of all 
progressive systems. 

Again, time was when there appar- 
ently was no connection— except by 
accident—between the school life of 
the child and that which followed. To- 
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day every successful school system car- 
ries over into the higher educational 
field or the great world of work. Hence 
the development of the vocational guid- 
ance movement which is the reason for 
our meeting today. 

I can well recall when the Boston 
Placement Bureau was established in 
1912 that it was bitterly assailed for 
attempting placement work. Its critics 
definitely stated that placement had no 
place in a school program. Today 
placement is recognized as one of the 
functions in a well-organized system of 
vocational guidance. 

It goes without saying that place- 
ment without guidance is futile. In 
fact, guidance constantly permeates the 
other two phases—placement and _ fol- 
low-up. 

What is placement? Is it merely slip- 
ping any youth into any vacancy in the 
working world which happens to come 
to the attention of those interested— 
or is it something more far-reaching, 
with truly scientific aspects to it? Is it 
something to be looked at from the 
quantitative or the qualitative angle? 
Is the department which boasts of filling 
a large number of vacancies to be con- 
sidered superior to the one which re- 
ports comparatively few but carefully 
planned placements? Is not the first 
rather like the patent medicine variety 
of treatment and the second the modern 
scientific way of the medical world? 

Placement to be effective must be 
case work. It is the connecting link 
between the child on one hand and the 
great business world on the other. If 
so, it should savor of both and should 
be founded upon the principles under- 
lying child development and business 
growth—a blending, if you please, of 
these two. 

Placement should not be thought of 
as a bridge spanning a gap but rather as 


the door leading directly from one 
the other. It should be considered ,; , 
matter of continuity and progressiy, ‘ 
It must not be considered as comple 
until the child is functioning as {fy 
as his equipment permits. While pla 
ment in itself is not one of the obje 
tives of education, it is a mediun 
which the real objective may be reaches 
—namely, making possible the 
conditions by which a child may 
his life to its fullest capacity and grey 
est happiness. 

Those of us who have been engaged 
placement work for a number of year 
recognize the need of a carefully planr 
technique of procedure. The old met 
od of “Here’s a job—who wants 
or “I know a nice but needy child- 
have you a nice, easy job with good 
for her?” has no place in a burea 
ganized along scientific lines. 

What then should a Placement 5 
reau include in its system? First 
I think you will agree with me that » 
need to know all the facts we car 
cumulate which shall have any beariy 
upon the success or failure of the 
in industry. What are these fact 

1. The data which all schools ree: ; 
when a child enters school. Full na 
age, date of birth, place of birth 
ents’ names and occupations, resider 
etc. 

2. Health history of child since ¢ 
trance to school. The departments 
medical inspection of our large cit 
are doing invaluable work in aiding « j 
to know better the physical status 
our children. Boston is especial® 
fortunate in having a_ well-developil 
system, one which is doing an able pie 
of work and cooperating to the full w 
the Department of Vocational Gua 
ance, thus making it possible to ge 
complete report of the physical cond 
tion of the child during its school car 
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—tracing in many cases, if need be, the 
beginnings of many physical defects 
which have a bearing on the child’s fu- 
ure work. 

3. General ability. Psychological and 
other tests which give a prognosis of his 
ability to acquire and assimilate further 
knowledge and training. 


4. Scholastic record. A cumulative 


record system is valuable here in giving 


over a series of years the child’s 
achievement in various schoo] studies. 
5. Character and efficiency record. 
Here we may get an insight into certain 
characteristics of the individual which 
may make for success or failure. The 
instability characteristics of the adoles- 
ent and the tempera- 
mental qualities are frequently given as 
the cause of discharge—hence great 
are needs to be used in the study of 


emotional or 


these. 

6. Information from social and other 
agencies which may have a direct bear- 
ing on the child’s progress. 

7. A study of the working experi- 
ences a child already has had. For ex- 
ample, cooperative class work, after- 
noon and Saturday work while at 
school, vacation work. 

8. His interests and desires. 

9. Information and advice about oc- 
cupations. 

10. In brief, a careful study of all 
factors which have contributed in mak- 
ing him what he is at the time of place- 
ment. 

Now as to the other side of the door. 
In order that there may be no stumbling 
over the threshold, should we not know 
equally intelligent facts about the job 
which the youth is to undertake? We 
assume that the vocational guidance 
curriculum has been the means of giving 
him some insight into the various occu- 
pations—their possibilities and limita- 
tions. This information is needed to 


offset the separation of employer and 
worker of the present age in comparison 
with the apprenticeship system of old. 
Occupational studies, industrial visits, 
and job analyses are all needed, to- 
gether with the skill of the psychologist 
to aid in determining for us the degree 
of intelligence needed for each job, and 
the psychiatrist to decide the effect of 
specific work upon the emotions of the 
child. 

We must not that 
with its many modern complications re- 
quires more education than ever, today 
and an interpretation of itself to the 
Contact with industry 
understanding of 


forget industry 


growing youth. 
should spell better 
mutual problems. 
The follow-up. 1t must not be over- 
looked that by far the larger number 
of pupils leaving school find employ- 
ment through other avenues than the 
school. This is not to be deplored but 
commended, provided the child realizes 
that the school placement bureau is at 
his service when problems or discour- 
agement confront him. This brings us 
to the next step of the work—Follow- 
up. Like faith, hope, and charity, the 
greatest of our divisions is Follow-up. 


A. The primary purpose of follow-up is 
to aid the child on the job. 

1. The question of adjustment and 
readjustment. In spite of all our pre- 
liminary work, the child learns many 
things for the first time on the job. The 
picture he had made for himself—an 
ideal office or store or workshop—fails 
of reality. He is perplexed, perhaps 
disheartened, or on the other hand over- 
confident of his abilities, and needs a 
restraining hand. Here the follow-up 
worker can do much in straightening 
out difficulties between employer and 
employee. The boy’s first job may be 
a very serious one to him. The adjust- 
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ing to new social and emotional de- 
mands is sometimes overlooked by the 
employer and not grasped by the child. 
You will note that careful guidance is 
needed here as well as during school 
days. 

2. Further education. It frequently 
becomes apparent to the young worker 
that further education along specific 
lines perhaps is needed to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the job. A Department 
of Vocational Guidance can well serve 
the young by calling attention to the 
educational agencies which will meet his 
need. 

3. Recreation. Attention should be 
given to this in order that the worker 
may keep fit for his job. 

4. Methods of follow-up. 

a. Seeing child on the job. 

b. Through evening office hours. 
c. Telephone calls. 

d. Letters. 

e. Home visits. 


B. Follow-up gives insight into bys 
ness methods and requirements 
1. Employment methods. 

2. Promotional plans. 
3. Seasonal changes. 
4. Occupational requirements, et 

C. Follow-up arouses employer's sym 
pathetic interest in the schools and 
their product. 

D. Follow-up enables schools to aid 
determining under what conditions 
children should work. 

E. Follow-up tests department’s judg 
ment in making placements 

F. By a careful system of record keep 
ing, follow-up promotes research 
which should influence the fut 
curricula of the schools 


Results of proper placement and fo 
low-up should mean, for individuals 
lives of usefulness to others and happ 
ness to themselves. 


~ FOLLOW-UP FOR GUIDANCE 


Irvine O. Scott 


Department of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public Schools 


(N. V. G. A. Conference, 


What function does follow-up have 
in the Boston vocational guidance pro- 
gram? 

1. It is a check-up on placement. 
After a month or so tryout, it gives the 
employer and employee a chance to 
tell what each thinks of the other. It 
gives the counselor a chance to hear of 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions each 
has on this business contract. 

2. It is to assure the counselor that 
the employee has a definite educational 
program. If not, why not? If so, 
what? The employer may be able to 
help immeasurably on this point. 

3. If a reasonable dissatisfaction on 


Boston, February, 1928) 


the part of either employer or employe 
exists, then what readjustment may 
made? 

The place for vocational and educa 
tional guidance is in the schools, b 
there are some who are slow to decisiot 
Most of those who go to day high scho 
and day college, go directly without any 
intervening work period. Many 
those who take further evening schoo 
training, take it after industry or bus 
ness has awakened them to their need 
for more training. 

The class of 1920, Boston Eng 
lish High School, five years after grad 
uation, furnished statistics that show 
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in some Measure the length of inter- 
yening work periods and the opportunity 


for guidance during follow-up. The total 


of cases studied were 348. The number 
who took further education during the 
first year after graduation was 250, leav- 
ing 98 who during the first year follow- 


ing graduation were presumably 
through with organized training. And 
yet statistics show that at the beginning 
of the second year after graduation, 
of those 98, there were 29 who went 
back for further training, 14 in day 
schools and 15 in evening schools; 9 
started the third year, 3 the fourth year, 


6 the fifth year, and 1 the sixth year. 
(Of the 298 who completed a year or 
more in some educational institution be- 
yond high school, 48 did not enter for 
a year or more. To put it another way, 
almost one-sixth of those who took fur- 
ther training did not start it until over 
a year had elapsed after high school 
graduation. We all believe in contin- 
uous growth and progress through or- 
ganized training and reading and experi- 
ence. Too often there is an abrupt 
break in organized education and read- 

ing with the leaving of the public 
p. hvols. In too many cases the individ- 
ual does not gain an appreciation of 
his loss for a number of years and then 
finds the adjustment to specialized train- 
ing more difficult. We agree with you 
that an appreciation of continuity 
pshould be developed during the school 
years. The schools are realizing more 
and more their responsibility on this 
, point, but there still are many who filter 
through the loopholes that are present. 

A slogan. Here is a slogan for the 
follower-up and the employer: “The 
Pereatest amount of progress by the 
greatest number.” The employer who is 
building up his organization on any 
Other basis today will not be able to 
meet the keener competition of the fu- 
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ture. Architects have their architectural 
club, bankers their institute of banking, 
real estate men their real estate courses 
and some department stores have special 
courses in business colleges for their 
picked employees. As we are going out 
into business and industry on our fol- 
low-up calls, this is the challenge we are 
flinging to the employee and the mes- 
sage we are carrying to the employer 

Rarely do we find an employed in- 
dividual who can think of any further 
evening school training other than vo 
cational. When we do find such a one 
who will talk of cultural courses, 
may be sure he has taken or is taking 
some professional training and is think- 
ing of the cultural indirectly related to 
his needs as a professional man 

Help for industrial workers. Prac- 
tically all the educational guidance that 
is given the worker in industry is lean- 
ing toward evening school and leisure 
time courses. There are a few who will 
go back into day college and some of 
these also wish guidance. If I should 
suggest that all should have a college 
education, immediately and _ rightly 
would I be challenged; but if I should 
say, as I now am going to say, that 
there is no one in industry who could 
not profit by some further education, | 
feel that there would be but a few who 
would wish te debate the question. On 
authority a Boston newspaper 
published statistics on the total number 
attending evening schools, public and 
private, in Boston last year. It was 
92,000. That number can be duplicated 
times over throughout the country 
What an opportunity for educational 
guidance! 

A certain young man was placed by 
On the 
follow-up, it developed that he was un- 
decided as to what evening school course 
fall 


you 


good 


us in an insurance company 
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ployer was brought into the discussion 
and talked it over from the point of 
view of his training and the opportunity 
of the lad in the department in which 
he started his work. The employer 
was a umiversity engineering school 
graduate and talked with the young man 
about taking an evening engineering 
course to fit him for advancement in 
the engineering department of the com- 
pany. Fortunately we were working 
with a college graduate employer who 
could advise in a more judicial way and 
one who was interested in organized 
training for his employees. Often we 
have been working with employers who 
have no interest in further training for 
their employees; in fact, in some cases, 
employers who will not employ workers 
who plan on further evening school 
training. In some cases, we can feel 
that the employer may have grounds 
for his belief, especially where the em- 
ployee may not be physically fic for 
the double work or where the employee 
is taking some course that may be lead- 
ing his interests away from his imme- 
diate work. 

The blind-alley job. A different case 
will show the opportunity of attacking 
a so-called blind-alley job problem with 
one whose capacity evidently was larger. 
On a visit to the place of employment 
of a recent high school graduate, a col- 
ored fellow, I found a dissatisfied lad. 
He was an elevator operator in a small 
office building with a wage of $15 a 
week. His father was not living and 
his mother, a domestic, working a few 
hours a day outside of the home, was 
at that time staying at home taking 
care of a sister, ill, who up to the time 
of illness had been working a short time 
at a meagre salary. The outlook was 
dark. He later called at the Central 
Office on an evening hour. After fur- 


ther consideration of the State (;j 

Service requirements for the elementar 
grade in Surveying, and the possibilitir 
of obtaining intensive evening trainin 
for examinations for that grade, his oy 
look seemed brighter. He had a taj 
with his employer, and is doing ext, 


for extra pay, and thereby relieving th 
immediate urgency. 

Only recently I was talking with ; 
young man who was working in a whole 
sale millinery concern and who wa 
looking ahead favorably to a sales pos 
tion with the same company. He wa 
in his second year at a university thé 
granted a degree for the completion 
a course in business administratior 
the evening. He was thinking of drop 
ping the broad course for a second hal! 
year intensive course. We were ove 
half an hour talking pros and cons 
this debated subject. 

What training and experience 
needed for efficient follow-up? 


1. A thorough understanding of | 
demands and opportunities of the par 
ticular business in which the employe 
is working. This means also a know 
ledge of what outside evening sche 
training can be of immediate and pe: 
manent help to him in his immediat 
work and future progress in the organ 
zation. It is hardly necessary to note 
here that one must have ability to ana 
lyze in conference with employer th 
differentiations of his organization an 
know the qualities and training nece 
sary for advancement there. 

2. A knowledge of all types of train 
ing available to the employed and : 
judicial evaluation of courses of sam 
type to fit individual needs. In othe 
words, a study of all courses in a 
schools available. 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


What do high school graduates do 
upon graduation is a question of ex- 
treme significance to those who are 
pondering the problems of curriculum 
building. Do high school students de- 
cide before they graduate what they are 
going to do? This is a question of 
great importance to those interested 
in organizing vocational and educa- 
tional guidance at the high school level. 

For several years the vocational plans 
of all high school graduates have been 
recorded by the Placement Department 
f the Minneapolis Public Schools. A 
follow-up study is made from six to 
eight months after graduation, the re- 
sults of which shed a little light on 
these two questions. The following 
summary table from the studies made in 
1925 and 1926 covers cases of 2,165 
graduates from whom definite plans and 
follow-up data were both available. 





school from the one planned, about 
one-half of the students would be in- 
cluded. The table shows that the larg 
est group to change their plans was 
comprised of those who intended to 
work but took other types of employ- 
ment from those they had planned to 
take. This in many cases does not 
mean a permanent change of plan, but 
temporary adjustment to difficult em- 
ployment conditions 

In of the fact that our High 
School curricula are still largely influ- 
enced by college entrance requirements 
it is noteworthy that less than half the 
graduates expected to attend college at 
the time of graduation, and only 32% 
actually did enter college. Moreover 
of the 6% who intended to go to nor- 
mal school only 3% actually enrolled 
Forty per cent of the seniors planned 
to work as soon as they graduated, and 


view 


T OK 
Attended a Attended special Went 
Carried college anormal training wor 
i ther other ther ef 
plan than than than thar tyo lome o 
Vocational Plans Total exactly planned planned planned planned married unemployed 
Attend a college 1,000 574 56 7 42 247 12 62 
46% 
Attend a normal 116 42 7 7 15 0 12 
6% 
Take a special train- 
ing course ..... 179 51 14 2 7 17 21 
: 8% 
Work 810 316 38 5 34 282 13 182 
40% 
(ie 2,165 943 115 21 OR 636 35 277 
100% 45% 5% 1% 5% 29% 2% 13% 
It is significant to note that 45% the follow-up study showed 44% actu- 
of all the students carried out their ally at work. The types of employment 


plans exactly as made; and if to this 
group were added those who modified 


itheir plans merely to the extent of at- 
tending a different college or normal 


1 Vocational Guidance Bulletin, Minne- 


apolis Public Schools, February, 1928 





entered by those who went to work is 
shown in Table II. 


Table II. Showing types of employment 
entered by those graduates who 
went to work 
Office 315 
Stenography 169 
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Sales ‘ salon ; Sica 93 
Shipping room and stock 59 
relephone Operating 5] 
Typing 44 
Factory ... $4 
Messenger .... _ 41 
Labor and farm j 28 
Art ‘ 16 
Truck and delivery 14 
Bookkeeping . , 10 
Drafting : 7 
Music and dancing 6 


Electrical work 
Sewing 

Waiter 
Printing 
Library 
Housework 
Painter 
Carpenter 
Usher 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


THE TRY-OUT AND EXPLORATORY FUNCTION ( 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES F. Town: 


ssistant Superintendent 


(N. V. G. A. Conterence, 


Why did you choose to go to the par- 
ticular high school of which you are a 
representative? Was it by luck that 
you chose the right course or was your 
choice based upon some evidence that 
made it possible for you to choose in- 
telligently? However, perhaps your 
high school experience was not so satis- 
fying after all. Possibly you entered 
filled with great expectations, but soon 
found that the courses which you could 
take were not those that you antici- 
pated. If such were the case, you may 
have spent some time since wondering 
whether you would have done better 
had you chosen another course or an- 
other type of school. Even today, the 
graduates of our grammar schools have 
to rely largely upon advice given by in- 
terested teachers, parents, and friends, 
since the courses offered in the present 
grammar schools are of but slight intro- 
ductory value to the specialized courses 
of the high schools. 

The four high schools of Providence 
offer educational opportunities in sev- 
eral fields. The Classical High School 
offers a college preparatory course the 
first emphasis of which is placed upon 
the study of foreign languages. The 


of Schools, Providence, R. 1 
Boston, February, 1928) 

Commercial High School, while giving 
general education, places the chief stre: 
upon practical training for busines 
The Hope Street High School partak 
of the nature of a general high scho 
offering a college preparatory cours 
practical commercial course, and a ger 
eral course. The Technical High Sch 
offers a college preparatory course 
which science and mathematics 
stressed, and special technical cours 
for boys and courses in home econon 
for girls. 

One of the basic features of the nes 
junior high school program provides | 
exploratory or try-out courses where 
pupils may actually know somethin 
about the special features of advance 
work in the varied fields covered by th 
senior high schools. The _ prograr 
shown below is one of constants an 
variables. By constants are meat 


those subjects the content of which sf 


regarded as 
preparation for good citizenship. 
variables, appearing as electives, are 10 
troduced partly for the value of the 
content, but at the same time they pe! 
form the exploratory function. 

The function of the junior hifi 
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whoo. At is in the pursuit of this 
second objective that the junior high 
school differs from the grammar school. 

This difference, in part, is based upon 
a new interpretation of democracy in 
education. Under the old plan, to guar- 
antee to each child exactly the same 
amount and quality of educational op- 
portunity was considered truly demo- 

ratic. Theoretically, each child was 
exactly like every other child in his 
capacity to benefit from educative ac- 
tivities offered by the school. Any 
deviation from the straight and narrow 
path of uniform instruction was re- 
garded with disfavor by the general 
public. 

Today a different attitude is evident. 
The present interpretation of democ- 
racy in education calls for a uniform 
course in the fundamental attitudes, 
abilities, and skills which form the basis 
of our common citizenship, but beyond 
that it calls for the discovery and train- 
ng of those special attitudes, abilities, 
and skills which are peculiar to the in- 
dividual. 

The change of organization from the 
older form of the grammar school] to 
that of the junior high school is not 
cataclysmic. Most social changes of 
lasting value proceed through slow evo- 
lutionary processes. The program of 
studies now found in the grammar 
schools, especially those of the platoon 
type, is evidence of the transitory pro- 
cess. The program of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic of former days has been 
expanded to include the physical and 
social sciences, manual arts, and fine 
arts, as well as other fields. In fact, the 
program has been so severely overloaded 
that a change became imperative. The 


program of the junior high school is the 
result. 

Program of studies for junior high 
school. 


This is based upon a six-hour 
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day, containing seven fifty-minute peri- 
ods with a _ ten-minute home-room 
period at the beginning of the day. 

The plan consists of a core of re- 
quired subjects accompanied by elected 
subjects. The electives begin in Grade 
8A and lead toward admission to the 
senior high school. 


Grades 7B and A 
Required 

RSE A ie ee 4 
English I and II 

Usage 

Composition 

Literature 
Penmanship and Spelling I and II 


Social Studies I and I] : 4 
Geography 
History 
Mathematics I and II 4 
Science I and II 2 
Music I and II 2 
Drawing I and II 2 
Manual Arts I and I] 2 
Guidance 2 
Character Education 
Civics 
Occupations 
Auditorium . l 
Clubs ..... l 
30 
Lunch 5 
35 
Grade 8B 
Required 
Health ... ie 4 
English III are 5 
Usage 
Composition 
Literature 
Social Studies II] 5 
Geography 
History 
Mathematics II] ,aae 4 





le 























ho 


Science III 
Music III 
Drawing III 
Manual Arts III 
Guidance 
Character Education 
Civics 
Occupations 


Auditorium 

Clubs 

Lunch 
Grade 8A 
Required 

Health 

English IV 

Usage 


Composition 
Literature 
Social Studies I\ 
Geography 
History 
Mathematics 
Science IV 
Guidance 
Character Education 
Civics 
Occupations 
Auditorium 
Clubs 


Elect 


Lunch 


Electives 


Special Music I 
Special Drawing | 
Manual Arts 
Mechanical Drawing 
Penmanship and Spelling 
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2 
? 
2 
2 
2 


Junior Clerical 
Introductory Latin { 
Grades 9B and A 
Required 
Health 
English V and VI 
Composition 
Literature 
Social Studies V and VI 
History of Ancient World 
Mathematics V and VI 
Gen. Math. } 
Algebra + Choose one 
Com. Arith 
Science 
Guidance 
Character Education 
Civic S 
Occupations 
Auditorium 


Clubs 


Lunch 


Elective 
Special Music, [, II, or III 
Special Drawing, I, II, or III 
Mechanical Drawing 
Manual Arts 
Penmanship and Spelling 
Typewriting I and II 
Latin I and II 


The core subjects in this progra 
appearing each year are health, Englis 
social studies, mathematics, and sciet 
These, together with the activities 
the guidance teachers, covering chara 


ter education, civics, and occupations 
aim to furnish a substantial basis to 
successful citizenship. Contributions t 


the 


this end are also made by the oth 
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subjects, but the important feature of 

the subjects which we are now empha- 

sizing is the exploratory function. For 
example, the pupil who thinks he wishes 

take the classical course, which is 
made up largely of foreign language 
study, will pursue a course in introduc- 
tory Latin during the latter half of the 
eighth year. Here he will learn some- 
thing about the Roman people, the 
seography of ancient Italy and the his- 
torical background. He will learn that 
many English words are derived from 
ancient Latin and he will also have an 

portunity to study some elementary 
lessons in Latin. The information con- 
tained in this course is of itself valu- 
ible as a contribution to the general 
education of the pupil but, at the same 
time, at the end of the course the pupil 
and his teacher will have a sound basis 
pon which to make a final choice as 
to further study in this field. 

[he same provision is made for those 
who are interested in commercial train- 
ng. In the latter half of the eighth 
ear they may elect the junior clerical 
ourse. The course itself provides tor 

introduction to further business 
training, while at the same time the 
information and skills which are devel- 
oped serve the purpose of general edu- 
cation. 

The courses in manual arts, music, 
and drawing start with the seventh year 
and are required until the middle of the 
eighth year. These have long been rec- 
ognized for their value in the field of 
general education but, in addition, the 
junior high school strives to use them 
as a means of discovering special talent 
and ability in individual pupils. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the junior high 
school course pupils may elect in any 
one of these fields with considerable 
freedom, and thus gain not only the 
value of general education, but also 
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higher 


considerable preparation for 
study in the chosen subject. 

Change of course. Sometimes the 
first choice of an exploratory course 
does not prove to be 
such is the case, provision is made for 
the pupil to drop that course and elect 
in another field, at the beginning of any 
semester. In this way a pupil may try 
himself out in several fields and, under 
the direction of the guidance teachers 
he may hope finally to arrive at a much 
wiser choice than he could otherwise 
Of course, such changes cannot always 
be brought about without the loss of 
time for the pupil, but it is much better 
to lose time here and finally arrive at a 
right choice than it is to hasten on here 
to higher education or into some field 
of work without knowing definitely 
whether one is fitted for it. By the 
time the pupil has arrived at the point 
of graduation from the 
school he should have achieved a gen 
eral education broad enough to insure 
intelligent citizenship on his part, and 
at the same time should have found 
either the particular field which he 
wishes to enter in the world’s work or 
the particular line of higher education 
which he wishes to follow 


successful If 


junior high 


An excellent paper on “Method and 
Plan of the Study on the Social 
Worker,” by Miss Odencrantz, was 
given at the joint meeting of the Deans 
of Women, Personnel Federation, and 
Bureaus of Occupations in Boston re- 
cently, and we understand it is to be 
published in the proceedings of the 
Deans of Women. Copies of these pro- 
ceedings may be from Miss 
Gladys W. Jones, 1634 Eye Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


secured 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM OF A SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOO) ngih 
C. W. Hat Vocs 
is plar 
Counselor, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio membe 
(N. V. G. A. Conference, Boston, February, 1928) sibility 
with ¢ 
This paper is based upon experiences and aims at some one or two points tional 
as a counselor in the Collinwood School and then gradually expand the program school. 
at Cleveland, Ohio, a six-year cosmo- as we can convince teachers of the va as folle 
politan high school with an enrollment ues to be obtained. Always upon the 1 A 

of about 4000 pupils. While Italians teacher in daily contact with the pup 
and Slavs form important racial groups, rests the success or failure of guidan - 
the district includes many nationalities We can go no faster than our teachers 2 
and a liberal quota of American-born nor do we wish to, for we have found ‘ 
parentage. The greater portion of the that once the teachers’ interests are 


school’s constituency is employed in the 
neighboring factories, although all social 
and economic levels are represented. 
Academic, commercial, and _ technical 
curricula are provided. Less than three 
out of ten pupils who enter the seventh 
grade continue until graduation. The 
Ohio law compels school attendance un- 
til the age of sixteen and the comple- 
tion of the seventh grade. This makes 
the critical period for withdrawal from 
school, with its problems of discipline, 
truancy, and subject failure, begin in 
the 8A grade and extend through the 
10B grade. 

Our guidance program has _ been 
evolved to meet these specific conditions 
and is presented in this paper in full 
realization that it might be entirely un- 
workable in a different situation. How- 
ever, our problems are so varied that it 
is reasonable to expect that some of our 
experiences may be usefully adapted to 
the needs of other schools. A further 


warning seems necessary. Our program 
is in no sense complete. Every idea ad- 
vanced in this paper is functioning now 
in some part of the school, but not 
necessarily throughout the entire school. 
Our policy is to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of certain procedures, methods, 


aroused, they can make most valuable ; 

. . . - ( 
contributions toward the solution of ou 
tremendously involved and complicated 


: a 
guidance problems. ‘ 
Organization. At the present tin b 


our guidance activities follow four mai: q 
lines —health, moral and social, voca 


tional, and educational. This differ : 
entiation is made for administrative con : 
venience, but in practice the overlapping 
is considerable and the emphasis is upon 
cooperation rather than upon adminis ‘ 
trative prerogatives. In a smaller schoo : 
such a division might be unwise. ; 

Health guidance is the responsibility ; 
of the Physical Welfare Department 2. | 
with a staff consisting of two hygiene 3 
teachers, a graduate nurse giving ful c 
time to health teaching and private con- t 
ference work, a nurse for four half-days t 
per week in the dispensary, a doctor for C 
three half-days, four instructors in phy f 
sical training, and several part-time c 
athletic coaches. f 

Moral and social guidance is super As 
vised by Mrs. Carr, one of our assis grade 
tant principals. In addition to much sible | 
time spent in personal and individual the pi 
work, the aid of the entire faculty is purpo 
enlisted. Teachers devote time fron third 
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both class and home-room periods for 
this work. 

Vocational and educational guidance 
; planned so as to place upon every 
member of the faculty definite respon- 
sibility. The school counselor is charged 
with the task of organizing the educa- 
tional and vocational guidance of the 
school. His duty is outlined in general 
as follows: 


1. As educational counselor 
a. To organize home-room teach- 
ers that educational guidance may 
be effective. 
b. To cooperate in testing pro- 
grams that will furnish objective 
data for use in guidance. 
c. To discover and meet person- 
ally all early-leaving pupils as long 
as possible (at least six months) 
before leaving. 
d. To plan special programs where 
necessary for early-leaving pupils. 
e. To interview irregular and un- 
usual cases. 
f. To interview those making late 
changes. 
g. To approve all part-time pro- 
grams. 
h. To approve all programs which 
do not lead to graduation. 
As vocational counselor: 
a. To organize instruction in oc- 
cupations where needed. 
b. To discover occupational oppor- 
tunities for leaving pupils. 
c. To follow up all leaving pupils 
for at least one year. 
d. To do a limited 
placement work. 


amount of 


\ grade adviser is assigned to each 
grade group. The respon- 
sible for the guidance and direction of 
the pupils in his own group. For this 
purpose the one- 
third 


adviser is 


advisers are given 


than the normal teaching 


less 


load. They are responsible for attend 
ance, for conduct and discipline, for 
choice of electives, and for reports and 
records in their grade. They are sort 
of house principals and advance with 
the same pupils from grade to grade 
They thus have the opportunity of de 
veloping personal contact and acquain 
tance with a fairly large proportion of 
their group. In the junior school the 
groups average 450 and in the senior 
school, 225, in number. One of the 
grade advisers, Miss S. M. Hughes, has 
made the following analysis of her guid 
ance duties 


1. Assist in classification of 
section, grade, activities 

2. Assist in making desirable adjust- 
ments in the of pupils who 
are making unsatisfactory school pro 
gress. 

3. Explain the danger of low 
to pupils. 

4. Discuss the advantages of 
education or special training 

5. Dissuade pupils from 
school when the step is unnecessary or 
undesirable. 

6. Refer pupils who wish to transfer 


schedules 


grades 


higher 


leaving 


to special schools to the counselor 
7. Assist in the selection of subjects 
required for admission to specific schools 
or colleges. 
8. Assist 


in making adjustments in 
present programs and adding extra- 
curricular 
tional interests 

9. Direct pupils to 
cial information concerning 
education, employment, et 

10. Assist in 
for the development of health, character 


activities based on occupa 
unselor for spe- 
vocational 
guidance 


giving social 


personality, family and community re- 
lationships 


Che home-room 


the whole situation 
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of any sort depends upon the sympathy, 
the interest, the intelligence, and the 
training of the room teachers. One of 
the eleven 45-minute periods of the day 
is given over to activities of one sort or 
another connected with the home-room 
period. One day of the week, part of 
this period is devoted to remedial or 
restorative (make-up) work or confer- 
ences with classroom teachers. Another 
period is set apart for clubs; and a third 
for assemblies. Counting out the 
time required for checking attendance, 
routine business, clubs, and remedial 
work, the home-room teacher can de- 
pend upon having at least an hour a 
week with her pupils for attention to 
various problems—socia]l, moral, and 
educational—involved in guidance. 

The functioning of this organization 
can be illustrated best by a discussion 
of certain phases of educational and vo- 
cational guidance. 

Educational guidance in the 8A grade. 
Before entering the 9B grade every pu- 
pil must decide in a general way the 
type of program he wishes to follow. He 
may choose either an Academic, Tech- 
nical, Commercial, or Early-Leaving 
curriculum. Once he has decided on a 
curriculum, certain other decisions must 
be made, especially if the choice has 
been for an academic program. Pro- 
fessor McMurry says, “The biggest lack 
among students is not ability but fire. 
It is the lack of flaming purposes.” We 
must not be content with merely forcing 
pupils to write down the name of a 
course on an election card, but we must 
make sure that their decision is a rea- 
soned judgment, based on accurate 
knowledge, and that it represents a 
strong desire rather than a passive sub- 
mission. The pupil should be enthusias- 
tic in his decision. He should have an 


intense desire to attain a worthy goal 
and be convinced that his school pro- 


gram will contribute directly toward the 
accomplishment of his ambitions. 

Two years ago a three-week period 
was set aside for the guidance of our 
8A pupils previous to their election oj 
ninth-grade subjects. Last spring this 
plan was extended to all grades in the 
school. The period ran from March 2] 
to May 4. The time allotment proved 
inadequate and this fall we began guid- 
ance for the election of next semester's 
subjects in September, the pupil’s fina! 
decisions being made the first of De- 
cember. The plan for the 8A grace 
briefly stated, is as follows: 

1. A meeting of the eighth-grade 
home-room teachers is arranged. At this 
meeting the school counselor and the 
grade adviser explain in detail the possi- 
ble choices open to the pupils. Signi 
ficant data which may be used in cour 
seling pupils are discussed, i.e., factors 
which determine “early leaving,” inter 
pretation of the I. Q., relation between 
English and Mathematics grades and 
other subjects, requirements in scholas- 
tic ability for the different curricula 
Individual cases are brought up by the 
teachers and solutions worked out. 

2. The home-room teachers are then 
given several days for group conferences 
with their pupils. 

3. A grade assembly is arranged 
which parents are invited. Selected 
members of the faculty discuss the 
courses which pupils may choose. The 
emphasis is upon qualifications which 
the course demands, in terms of the pvu- 
pil’s past school performance. For ex- 
ample, the stenographic course demands 
certain standards in spelling, sentence 
form, and usage. The pupil’s English 
grade will tell him how he stands. Can 
he succeed in Mechanical Drawing? 
Here his grades in Arithmetic are signi- 
ficant. Should he choose shop work’ 
Then how well did he get along in his 
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exploratory course in woodwork, sheet 
metal, printing, or pottery? The empha- 
sis is placed upon the pupil’s ability to 
make a decision on the basis of his ex- 
perience in the seventh and eighth 


grades. The relationship between the 
subjects that he is familiar with and 
those that he may choose to take next 
are stressed. Such an assembly does 
not answer all the questions in the pu- 
pil’s mind, but it certainly does excite 
the children to ask many of their own 
questions and it is not uncommon after 
such a meeting for a home-room teacher 
to bring written lists of questions to the 
counselor for help. 

4. A definite period of about three 
weeks is set aside for individual con- 
ferences between the home-room teacher 
und her pupils. During this time prob- 
lem cases are referred to the grade ad- 
viser and the counselor. Teachers often 

me to talk over troublesome cases, 
preferring this method to that of send- 
ing the pupil to the adviser. 

5. As rapidly as the home-room teach- 
er locates children who expect to quit 
school at 16, their names are sent to the 
counselor. The grade adviser or coun- 
selor interviews each of these individuals 
personally. Whenever it appears feas- 
ible, special programs are set up capi- 
talizing any special interest that may 
be discovered. At present there are 
over 300 such programs in our school. 
6. A general assembly is arranged 
shortly before the choices must be final- 
ly recorded. The keynote for this meet- 
ing is “Purpose.” The objective is 
inspirational rather than instructional. 
7. The final step is the recording of 
the pupil’s choices on a form called 
“Choice of Studies for the Ninth 
Grade.” This card is then taken home 
by the pupil, and when brought back 
with the parent’s signature is turned 


in to the office to be used as the basis 
for building the school schedule 

A typical calendar for this program, 
just described, follows 


Guidance Calendar for 8A Grade 
Spring Semester 1926-1927 
General Objective—Purposeful 


Elections of Ninth Grade Programs 


March 21-22 with home- 
room teacher to 


Grouping.”’ 


Conferences 


explain “Purpose 


March 23 
Invited 


8A Grade Assembly —Parent 


March 23-April 15. Conferences by 
teachers with pupils to 


their 


home-roon 
determine 
culum 


purpose and curri- 
Referen e oft 


lem cases to grade advisers 


desire prob- 


April 4-20. Conferences with early- 


leaving group 
April 20. Assembly 
Subject: “Purpose.”’ 


April 21-22. Filling out of 
Subjects for Ninth Grade 


(8A. OB QA) — 


( “hoi e of 
card 


April 27. Cards to be returned with 


parent’s signature 

April 29. Tabulation of elections 

May 4. Forecast Cards due in office 
The effectiveness of this type of guid- 


grades 
into 


when ll 
taken 


ance organization, 
throughout the school are 
account, may be suggested by the fact 
that over 6000 individual conferences 
between pupils and teachers were re- 
ported between March 1 and May 5S, 
1927. During the same period over 300 
parents were interviewed. The follow- 
ing table presents a statistical summary 
of our guidance work for this period 





__ 








TABLE 1 


Showing 
period from March 1 to May 5 


shown in the calendar appended to 


7B 7A 8B 
1. No. of Pupils Entered......458 527 413 
2. No. of Pupils Interviewed 


by H. R. Teacher 50 375 413 


(a) Once 50 274 363 

(b) Two or more times 101 50 

No of Home Rooms 13 14 12 
4. No. of Home-Room Group 

Discussions : 49 22 
5. No. of Pupils Interviewed 

by Gr. Advisers § 160 70 

(a) Once 5 130 50 

(b) Two or more times 3 0 20 
6. No. of Pupils Interviewed 

by School Counselor 7 & 
7. No of Conferences be 

tween Advisers and 

Home-Room Teachers 

(a) As a grade group 

meeting U 

(b) As individuals 8 14 24 
8. No. of Parents Inter- 

viewed U bs 
9. No. of General 

Assemblies ] 
10. No. of Grade 

Assemblies 0 ] 0 


The guidance problem of the 9A 
grade. When a pupil enters the 10B 
grade he becomes the charge of the 
senior high school faculty with a new 
home-room teacher and a new grade ad- 
viser. The necessity for recording in- 
formation at this point is very apparent. 
The junior high school teachers must 
pass on the vital information that they 
have secured. A second urgent task in 
this grade is the checking of the pupil’s 
success or failure in the course he chose 
in the 8A grade. Adjustments must be 
made whenever necessary. A_ third 
problem is the choice of a major, which 
usually must be made at this time. The 
limits of this paper forbid a discussion 
of more than the first of these items. 

The guidance record which is being 
prepared for the 10B grade adviser is 
a new project which we are working out 
this year. In order to complete the 


record in time for use in guidance it is 
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number of conferences with pupils and teachers during the educational guidan, 
The specific nature of the conferences is 


this report 


8A 9B 9A 10B 10A 11B 111A 12] 
72 281 504 313 296 164 161 102 
398 281 497 313 296 164 51 ZR 
212 96 210 19¢ Ré 33 15% 
186 185 287 313 100 78 18 ; 
14 8 14 9 10 6 6 . 
71 135 #128 = 27 300 2] Of 
230 «125 148 20 60 95 161 101 
200 100 108 15 50. O75 0 OF 1 
3) 25 4 50 I 20 7/1 ¢ 
30 22 6 62 2 10 ( 2 
0 ] 4 ; 2 
42 40 3( 40 10 30 10 
72 ] 6! 2 10 35 ( ( 
1 ] 


] ] ] l l 2 l 


necessary to start work at the very 
ginning of the semester. Eventually th 
9B grade may be found to be the be: 
point of attack. The room teacher fir 
fills in those items which are alrea 
available. Then, week by week, iter 
after item is taken up until the re 
is complete as far as the room teacher 
can make it. While this informatior 
being secured and recorded by the roor 
teachers, the English, Mathematic 
Social Science, Language and Shop Ds 
partments are engaging in a prograr 
of objective testing in order that w 
may have objective ratings in as mar 
subjects as possible. As we are usin 
this plan for the first time, this seme: 
ter, no doubt certain modifications w 
be found desirable. 

Standardized tests in English, Socia 
Science, General Science, and Mathe 
matics are being used. Supplementin; 
these standard tests additional objectivé 
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tests are being prepared by departments 
which will be administered on a com- 
petitive basis. It is also hoped that new 
tests on vocational and educational 
guidance being devised by Dr. Brewer 
and Miss Lincoln may be used. In- 
telligence ratings are already available 
for the entire grade. Our present 
thought is to translate all of these test 
scores into percentile standings in each 
subject in order that an achievement 
graph may be made for each pupil enter- 
ng the 10B grade. Whether it will be 
possible to carry out this plan in all its 
details is a question that cannot be 
answered at this time. However, these 
projects which now are under way are 
ertain to produce more objective data 
for use in guidance than our school has 
bad previously. 

Vocational information. In the teach- 
ing of vocational information every 
member of the faculty and all the ma- 
terial resources of the school are ex- 
pected to contribute. The counselor 
assists by organizing existing facilities, 
aiding departments in the gathering of 
data and its organization, finding the 
gaps that exist and interesting some one 
in filling them, calling attention to suc- 
cessful units of instruction, and keep- 
ing the problem constantly before the 
faculty. 

During the seventh and eighth grades 
the pupil passes through a series of ex- 
ploratory courses, including general 
metal, woodwork, printing, sheet metal, 
mechanical drawing, sewing, cooking, 
pottery, business foundations, short 
story writing, oral English, instrumental 
music and chorus. In these classes re- 
lated vocational information is taught. 

In the eighth grade the social science 
department offers specific units of vo- 
cational information. They do not at- 
tempt to study all industries but select 
a few of the most important groups, en- 
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deavoring to give the pupil some ability 
to make his own studies, to give him 
standards for comparison, and to arouse 
his interest in vocational studies and dis- 


cussions. 

After the pupil leaves the eighth 
grade, the class teachers and the school 
counselor must carry on vocational guid- 
ance. Teachers are assisted in prepar- 
ing definite outlines of vocational infor- 
mation which can be profitably pre- 
sented in their classrooms. Three such 
outlines are presented to illustrate this 
phase of our guidance program 

Vocational aims of biology. We do 
not aim in the biology course to train 
directly any of the students for any par- 
ticular vocation. The course is planned 
to help students to live most and serve 
best at the present and to prepare for 
better living later on, by 

a. Developing the number, 
and depth of their interests that they 
may get the most out of life 

b. Developing understanding, appre- 
ciation and ways of behavior leading to 
the maximum of health 

c. Developing an understanding, ap- 
preciation and ways of behavior that 
they and the group with which they co- 
operate may better control the habits 
and relationships of plants and animals. 

d. Help build the ability to experi- 
ence the aesthetic in nature. 

e. Developing personality. 

f. Developing general traits of neat- 
ness, carefulness, observation, curiosity, 
problem solving, correct thinking, and 
thoroughness. 

During the course, the students are 
shown how biological facts are useful 
and necessary in the following profes- 
sions, as well as the possibilities of those 
professions : 

a. Homemaking, relating to eugenics, 
reproduction, nutrition, health, and 


variety 


plants and animals. 
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b. Medical, relating to bacteria and 
disease, and the anatomy and structure 
of the human body. 

c. Nursing, in similar respects. 

d. Civil Service, relating to forestry, 
entomology, biology, health, animals 
and plants. 

e. Landscape gardening, relating to 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. 

f. Floriculture or gardening 

g. Forestry and tree surgery. 

h. Teaching, relating to biology, 
botany, zoology, or hygiene. 

i. Scientific research. 

Information concerning the above 
professions is given in the following 
ways: 

a. The incidental relating of certain 
fundamental principles to the profession 
in which they might be applied 

b. Reports on various professions by 
the student. 

c. Class discussion of questions about 
the various professions. 

d. Material presented by the teacher, 
either from personal experience, contact, 
or reading. 

e. One period each semester is used 
for discussion of the occupational possi- 
bilities of related vocations. 

Occupational information—electrical 
industry. During the fall semester, 
1926, ninety minutes were devoted to a 
discussion of the occupational oppor- 
tunities in the electrical industry. The 
following outline was used: 


I. The field of electrical engineering 


comprises 
Design Executive 
Research Construction 
Sales Consulting 
Application Operating 


Preparation required: 
Academic course preferred, with 
3 years Mathematics 
2 years Foreign Language 


1 year Physics 
1 year Chemistry 
II. Electrical trades, comprising 

A. Building construction 
Signal wiring 
Open or exposed wiring 
Concealed knob and tube work 
Conduit work 
Armored cable work 
Wood molding work 
Metal molding work 


Attention was called to the fact tha 
this trade is highly organized, and men 
bership in the local union is very diff 
cult to obtain as the present membe 
ship is somewhat in excess of the 
mand for workers. Preparation R 
quired: Four years apprenticeship 

B. Industrial Construction 

Lighting wiring (usually condu 
work ) 

Power Wiring (usually cond 
work ) 

If this work is done by a contract 
it will come under the local electrician: 
union. If done by an industrial plant 
own organization, the work will cor 
under the following trade: 

C. General Repair and Maintenar 

Industrial Plants 
Electric Railways 
Steam Railways 

The preparation given in our specia 
izing electric shop is in direct prepara 
tion for this work. This branch of th 
electrical trade is not highly organized 
in Cleveland, and offers a fairly larg 
outlet for boys of high school training 
Journeyman rate—45c to 83c an hour 
in east-end plants. 

D. Armature Winding (and _ stator 

winding ) 
Repair work 

This type of work is usually done by 
a separate group of maintenance men 
and constitutes a trade in itself. In 
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smaller plants, the work may come 


under Group C. Average journeyman 
rate somewhat higher than that for 
Group C. In larger shops, a four year 
apprenticeship is required. 
E. Transmission Line Construction. 
Line Construction 
Sub-station and Central Station 
Work. 
Telephone Work. 
Line work (Installation and 
maintenance ) 
House Installation 
Station work (Installation and 
maintenance ) 


ae >| 


= 


x. Railway Signal Work 

Installation 

Maintenance 

H. Manufacture 

Assembly 

Wiring and Connecting 

Armature Winding (including 
stator winding) 

New Work 

Testing 

[. Miscellaneous 

(a) Storage Battery Repair 

(b) Auto Repair 

(c) Electric Welding 

(d) Electroplating 

(e) Electrolytic refining of met- 
als. 

In this section, (a), (d), and (e) tie 
up very closely with a knowledge of 
Chemistry. 

The work given in our 11B and spe- 
cializing electric shops will serve as a 
direct preparation for groups B, C, D, 
and H, and will serve as a general prep- 
aration for groups E, F, G, and I. 

The following list of placements, 
taken from the records of 100 graduates 
of the East Tech Electrical Department, 
will give an idea of the types of jobs 
held by boys having this high school 
training: 
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Assembly and Installation (manu- 


facture) 5% 
Electrical Sales 2% 
Laboratory and experimental 14% 
Telephone maintenance and in 

stallation . 11% 
Maintenance (Industrial) 12% 
Construction 2% 
Testing 7% 
Radio 2% 
Drafting and engineering 5% 
Operating (sub-station) 2% 
Electric Welding 19 
Automobile (elec.) Service l 
Clerical work allied to electricity 4% 
College 1% 
Work other than electrical 20% 
No information available 10% 


Of the above number, five other boys 
entered college after having worked for 
a period of from one to three years. The 
boys whose records are listed above have 
been out of school from one to six years 

The library 
cation (or profession ) 

1. A talk on the library profession is 
given by a librarian to high school pu 
pils during the 9th grade 

2. List of students in 11B grade who 


Librarianship as a vo 


are interested in this work is secured 
from home-room teachers, grade ad- 
visers and school counselor. There are 
20 such at present 

3. At least two talks are given by the 
School Librarian to this group 


(a) Books and a Vocation 
1. The field. 
2. Personal qualifications 
3. Educational requirements and 
preparation. 
(b) What the Librarian does 
1. Use of books. 
2. Preparation of books and pe- 
riodicals for use. 
3. The catalog and shelf list. 
4. Registration of borrowers. 

















Ww 


4. Practical acquaintance with the 
library: 
(a) Student help in elementary 
routine and record work. 
b) Personal conferences as to: 
. Continuing in the work 


No 


Type of library work in which 
student is most interested with 
advice as to preparation, etc. 


The danger in this program is that 
where sO many persons are responsible, 
nothing tangible will be accomplished. 
This objection is being met by the prep- 
aration of objective tests for each par- 
ticular unit of work. The pattern- 
maker attempts to teach certain voca- 
tional information. An objective test 
given toward the end of the semester 
will discover the success or failure of 
the instruction, and at the same time 
secure data which can be used in reor- 
ganization of the unit. If these tests 
can be so devised that they include 
minimum essentials, they become teach- 
ing standards. Such tests are being 
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prepared and will be given to the pupi\ 
early in May. 

Conclusion. Summarizing the imp)i. 
cations of this paper rather than th 
content, it seems reasonable to conclud 
that the guidance problems in a larg 
six-year high school are too great a task 
to trust to a few specialists. Guidance 
is of vital interest to every teacher and 
every teacher actually does do consider 
able guidance work, nor could we pre 
vent it if we wanted to. Furthermors 
in the six-year school the possibility oj 
using the facilities of both the junior 
and senior departments in cooperative 
efforts is too great to ignore. It b 
comes the task of the school counselor 
to improve this guidance, directing and 
supplementing rather than trying \ 
usurp for his own special practice what 
is properly the interest of the entire 
teaching profession. If we have demon 
strated nothing else at Collinwood, we 
have shown that an entire faculty car 
become intensely interested, coopera 
tive, and productive in an all-school six- 
year program of guidance. 


WHAT CAN AN ORGANIZED DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DO FOR THE 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS? 


FRANKLIN J. 


KELLER 


Principal, East Side Continuation School, New York City 


(N. V. G. A. Conference, Boston, February, 1928) 


I have a suspicion that the continu- 
ation school can do more for the organ- 
ized department of vocational guidance 
than the guidance department can do 
for the continuation school. The con- 
tinuation school maintains contact with 
working children over periods varying 
from a few months to four years. It 
can evaluate the effectiveness of teach- 
ing and guidance in the full-time school, 


it can mark the vocational progress 
of children when they are actually on 
the job, it can check their success or 
failure even after they have left the 
continuation school. The continuation 
school deals with the child at a crucial 
period. Of course, to weigh in the ba! 
ance the relative mutual helpfulness o! 
the department of guidance and the 
continuation school is merely to play 
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The department of guidance, as a staff 





with an idea and to shift the emphasis. 
Adequately conceived, they can be fully 
effective only with each other’s assist- 
ance. And having made my point, or at 
least having stated it, I am willing to 
accept the topic as it was assigned to 
me, and to tell what a department of 
guidance can do for the continuation 
school. 

Research as a function of the de- 
partment. Before allotting that task to 
the department, however, I should want 
first to mould such a department near, 
or at least nearer, to my heart’s desire. 
It would have to be a department which 
possessed that rare combination, a pas- 
sion for research and a genius for or- 
ganization. It would have to be ever on 
the alert to discover those truths which 
often lie hidden among the multitudi- 
nous facts established regarding a great 
number of boys and girls, and at the 
same time would have to be keen to 
transmute these facts into definite 
recommendations for the more effective 
administration of the continuation 
school. The research would have to 
eventuate not only in fine-sounding 
magazine articles for the edification of 
college classes in education, but in prac- 
tical measures which would positively 
and immediately modify the educational 
and occupational behavior of Johnny 
and Mary and Angelo and Concetta. 
This department of guidance must also 
harbor a few first-rate diplomats who 
would bring about effective coordination 
of the continuation school with al] the 
other activities in the school system and 
with social, health, and educational pro- 
jects carried on by other city depart- 
ments and by private agencies. For 
the test of the continuation school’s 
effectiveness is found in the strength of 
those bonds which it establishes with 
the various phases of community life. 
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organization whose functions cut across 
all the activities of the line organiza 
tion, is in a peculiarly favorable position 
to make this essential task of the con- 
tinuation school an easier one than it 
would otherwise be. 

Maintaining continuity of educational 
effort. The advent of the pupil int 
part-time schooling should be no more 
momentous in its effect upon him or in 
its effect upon the school system than 
his promotion from grade to grade in 
the full-time school. In fact, there 
everywhere too much importance at 
tached to organizational changes which 
are of little educational significance 
There is too much of the attitude of the 
teacher who marks every bright pupil 
B at the beginning of the term and with 
an air of virtuous triumph marks him 
\ during the last month. By building 
up cumulative records of attainment 


aptitude, and attitude which will a 
company the pupil on his migration 
from the full-time school to continu- 
ation school and to his job, the guid 
ance department can make the continu 
ation school articulate with the re 
mainder of the system and help it t 
function adequately in the guidance 
of the young worker over the difficulties 
which arise when he makes his first 
essays at economic independence In 
making this carry-over the guidance de- 
partment will encounter most of the 
problems which confront the adminis- 
trator of a continuation school, and it is 
some of these problems that I should 
like to present for consideration 
Homogeneous grouping. 
tial purpose of the continuation school 
is to meet the need of the individual 
pupil, and in so far as this can be done 
through thoroughgoing individual in 


The essen 


struction, it should be done, but in the 
larger schools it must necessarily de 
pend upon homogeneous grouping 
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that wherever possible the same in- 
struction may be given to pupils with 
similar needs and equal capacities. Even 
in the full-time school, where classifica- 
tion has been discussed for a long time, 
or at least a comparatively long time, 
there is still much dispute. What should 
that classification be in the continuation 
school? Should it be based upon gen- 
eral intelligence, academic school ac- 
complishment, chronological age, physi- 
ological age, present employment, de- 
sired future employment, length of time 
in continuation school, or upon some 
definite combination of these factors? 
Or, perhaps, should no attention be paid 
to classification at all, but the groups, 
at all hazards, be kept small enough to 
carry each individual along in his own 
way, at his own pace? How should 
pupils be routed from shop to shop? 
On the cycle plan? How long should 
each pupil stay in a shop? When does 
the try-out in a shop or any other vo- 
cational activity attain success or fail- 
ure? These look like organizational 
problems for the administrator, and 
when it comes to an ultimate decision, 
they are indeed that, but that decision 
cannot be made with any assurance 
without continued consideration of 
guidance factors and a study of the 
means of evaluation through the pro- 
cesses available in the continuation 
school. These processes must in them- 
selves be evolved from, and continuous 
with, those in the junior and senior high 
school. The guidance department can 
secure this continuity. 

Juvenile occupational information. 
Everybody is gathering occupational in- 
formation. Whenever vocational guid- 
ance raises its head anywhere, somebody 
starts out to write a pamphlet contain- 
ing occupational information. It is the 
easiest thing to do and it is better to do 
that easiest thing well than to perform 


some more difficult task poorly. Only j; 
is so easy to gather occupational infor 
mation that often the most significan 
points are lost. The facts as they per 
tain to adults are given to adolescent: 
in the same adult manner as we used t 
teach reading, morals, and some other 
subjects which were incomprehensible t 
the younger mind. In our progressive 
attitude toward more usable subject 
matter, such as occupational informa 
tion, we lose sight of the fact that jus: 
as in all other life experiences, childrer 
must first pass through the child phas 
in industry. More than that, he must 
get into the industry. In school his 
aptitudes are discovered, upon these his 
abilities are developed, and his hope: 
are raised, only to be dashed when ly 
finds that the little matter of entrance 
to the occupation was not considered 
The teacher forgot to tell him that t 
get a start in certain industries you must 
have a relative in the trade or you 
must “know somebody,” or that certain 
lines of business are practically closed 
to one or two nationalities and religions 
that to get into other types of work 
must have a very definite capital t 
gain entrance into the controlling ass 
ciation or union. A department 
guidance should make painstaking 
studies of the type of occupational in 
formation, immediately helpful infor- 
mation, regarding actual conditions con- 
fronting juveniles when they try t 
break into the charmed or bedeviled 
circle of certain occupations. This 
means intimate contact not only with 
the occupations themselves but with the 
thousands of continuation schools pupils 
who have already stubbed their toes on 
the too-high threshold to business poli- 
tics. 

Testing. There is no more fascinating 
field for testing children and for testing 


tests—and testers—than the continu- 
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ation school. There is no place in 
which they can be of greater value—or 
more dangerous. There is a maximum 
range Of mentality in a small range of 
economic and social] status. You may 
4nd almost anything or any person in 
a continuation school and anything may 
happen. Of course, I am thinking of 
those schools with the 18-year-old age 
mit and the high school graduation 
requirement for exemption. The tests 
given must have a bearing upon the 
educational and vocational future of 
the children. What tests shall we give? 
What do they mean when we give them? 
Must we devise tests of our own? 
{re the tests which have been standard- 
zed for other groups applicable to the 
mtinuation school group? Continua- 
tion schoo] administrators are justifiably 
skeptical and are prone to rely upon 
ommon sense,” or upon accomplish- 
ment tests. I myself have approached 
the matter in a gingerly fashion. A 


lepartment of guidance would give all 


the available tests to a continuation 
school group, would study the results 
with relation to tests previously given 
n full-time school, would follow through 
the occupational success of the pupils 
n continuation school and afterwards, 
and would correlate all the data so as 
to afford to continuation school admin- 
strators some degree of assurance as to 
the meaning (or total lack of meaning) 
of the various types of tests, so that he 
might be guided in advising boys and 
girls as to the probability of success in 
any calling. 

There is an obvious dearth of valid 
tests of mechanical aptitude and yet a 
great proportion of the boys in con- 
tinuation school are those who will work 
with their hands. Empirically, if not 
otherwise, it should be possible to dis- 
cover the relation between the perfor- 
mance of simple manual operations and 


success at manual work. Where pupils 
are actually engaged in profitable work, 
attend school one day every week, and 
the teachers, as part of their regular 
duties, visit the place of employment, 
the possibilities of research are tremen 
dous. Ordinarily the continuation 
school staff lacks the time, technique, 
and training for such research, nor has 
it the opportunity for coordinating its 
results with those obtained in the full 
time school. It is here that the guid- 
ance department can do an astoundingly 
good piece of work for the continuation 
recall the matter of 
continuation 


schools, and, to 
mutual helpfulness, the 
school can help the guidance depart 
ment by furnishing data of 
obtained in no 


a variety 
to be other type of 
school. 

Establishing norms of try-out accom 
plishment. The mainstay of the con- 
tinuation school must be the try-out 
program, and in_ those 
schools that pretend to be doing any- 
thing of vocational guidance value, 
every effort is bent toward finding out 
through actual life-like experiences what 
the probable success of the performer 
will be. However, the measure of suc- 
cess is a very nebulous affair. It may 
be that with a good trade teacher who 
knows the standards of the trade, his 
judgment may be relied upon to gauge 
the possible future of the boy. How- 
ever, it often happens that the better 
a teacher is as a trade man, the less 
acute he is in perceiving the possibilities 
of the apparent bungler. The teacher 
tends to pass upon the product as good 
or bad, but not to analyze it for the 
benefit of the youngster. The teacher 
needs assistance. He must be taught 
the necessity of setting up standards 
such as result from careful analysis, 
and these standards must be real stand- 
ards—standards recognized by industry 


continuation 
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and at the same time understandable 
on the part of the boy. They must be 
standards, a recognition of which will 
aid in guiding the pupil vocationally. 
In setting up such standards a guidance 


department could be of tremendous 
help. The occupational information 
which it gathers should include trade 


standards, and these should be adapted 
to school use. A thoughtful combina- 
tion of accomplishment tests in try-out 
courses and tests of general intelligence 
should serve as most significant data 
which could be used as a starting point 
for the consideration of such other fac- 
tors as character, social position, and 
the like. 

Other vocational guidance 
In the field of traits which we usually 
group as character traits, we are grop- 
ing. Employers ask for reliability, in- 
itiative, loyalty, and many other such 
highly commendable but elusive traits. 
How are these to be discovered? How 
are they to be measured? What do they 
really mean? A wide-awake guidance 
department could have a perfectly love- 
ly time studying the part-time pupil in 
his work, school, and home evironment, 
and who knows but that something 
significant might come out of the study? 
The raw data are ready to hand, and if 
they were drawn into some coherent 
form for the use of the continuation 
school the benefit to the young worker 
would be enormous. Just as Dr. Brewer 
has tabulated the causes of discharge, 
a clever investigator could tabulate the 
causes of hiring. How many boys and 
girls get their jobs on their looks, on 
their manner of speaking, on the way 
they walk, on their use of the razor or 
the lip-stick? We in the continuation 
schools have been giving thought to 
these problems and, with the facilities 
at our disposal, have come to some con- 
clusions and have devised some prac- 


factors. 
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tices, but a guidance department could 
make itself exceedingly useful in ex. 
tending the validity of these concly 
sions and in improving the practices 

Subnormals, supernormals, abnormal 
More emphatically than in other schoo 
groupings there is no normal continua- 
tion school pupil. In mentality he 
ranges from the mentai defective to the 
In aptitude and tastes his in 
terests are world-wide. And the scho 
must provide for him. In the middle 
range the difficulties are great enough 
but at the lower and upper ends of the 
scale they become tremendous. We have 
been experimenting with the subnorma 
young worker for some time, but have 
not yet settled upon a satisfactory pro 
cedure. What an opportunity for a 
guidance department! What kind 
work does he do? What kind of work 
can he do? What kind of training can 
we give him? What is the relation o/ 
the usual elementary school course for 
subnormals to the occupations they wil 
follow? Is employment supervision 
really the answer, or is it an expression 
of despair? 

Fixing the position of the continua- 
tion school. The continuation school 
has had to fight for its position in the 
scholastic hierarchy because its aims 
have, sad to say, been foreign to those 
of the traditional schools. With the 
recognition of vocational objectives and 
of the necessity of guidance, the full- 
time schools have come more and more 
to admit the continuation school into 
the sacred circle. Where a guidance 
department exists, this attitude can be 
fixed, for such a department should be 
interested in routing the pupil throug! 
all the schools for which he is adapted 
It must foster and coordinate all t! 
guidance activities and can readily e 
tablish unity of purpose. This will b: 
a synthesis and culmination of the task: 


genius. 
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which have been suggested as properly 
belonging to the department and, on the 
ther hand, the continuation school will 
o this way provide the department 
with one of its strongest excuses for 


ORGANIZING A 


James H. 


Research Bureau for 


(N. V.G.A 


Director, 


Conterence, 


{fter guidance, what? Training is at 
last a partial answer to this question. 
[It may be assumed that the responsi- 
bility for at least part of this training 
must be undertaken by industrial and 
commercial institutions Hence the 
reason for this paper. 

Many companies have definite and 
mcrete training programs in various 
stages of completion. They are more 
x less satisfied with these programs. 
Others are constantly attacking the 
problem and are seeking counsel wher- 
ever it may be obtained. Out of this 
revamping of old programs and build- 
ing of new ones, there seemed to come 
a need for some sort of standardized 
procedure which could be followed with 
aminimum expenditure of time and en- 
ergy and which would produce a satis- 
‘factory percentage of favorable results. 

The Retail Bureau in its capacity as 
training consultant undertook this task, 
and a brief summary of its recommenda- 
tions are herewith presented. Time 
does not permit of a detailed description 
of procedure, but it may be stated that 
the results are not based upon mere 
academic facts but represent successful 
experimental work in several types of 
business institutions. 

By way of further preface, it may be 
Stated that the short title of the paper 
does not imply the reorganization of a 
business in order that it may discharge 


BUSINESS 


existence. The continuation school and 
the guidance department should be very 
fond of each other, should contribute 
to each other's support, and should live 
happily together forever and ever 


FOR TRAINING 


GREEN! 


Retail Training 


30st sel }- *yruary 


its training obligations more satisfa 
torily. It contemplates, rather, a plan 
for utilizing existing organization which 
has been found to be sound for oper 
ating purposes 
The plan. The procedure is divided 
into two parts: organization and admin 
istration. There are five steps in or 
ganization and three admin 
istration, making eight in Before 
discussing each may be 
enumerated 
A. Organization 
1. Determine the aims or objectives 
to be attained through training 
Classify the personnel for train 
ing purposes. 
Formulate the training 
units for the groups selected on 
the basis of the aims set up. 
Select the training methods to 
be employed. 
Set up the 
organization. 
Administration 
6. Install the training program 
7. Maintain these programs 
8. Evaluate the programs 


steps in 
all 


step, these 


topic- 


necessary training 


The details of the steps—organization 
With this preliminary outline we 
these 


aim 
may proceed to a discussion of 
steps in as much detail as time will per- 
that ol 
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first thought this may seem to be an 
academic step of doubtful practical 
value. If it is perfunctorily done, such 
will be the case. But if by a study and 
analysis of existing company policies, 
interviews with executives and super- 
visors, an attempt is made to crystallize 
and set down on paper the aims which 
management expects training to achieve, 
the results will be of value. At least 
two specific benefits may be obtained 
by this step. The executive and super- 
visory organization may be made “‘train- 
ing conscious” by being compelled to 
do some thinking along this line and go 
on record. In addition, if specific 
rather than general aims are obtained, 
they will be of value in determining 
topic units and personnel groups to be 
reached. It must be confessed that this 
ideal will not be attained, but what- 
ever results are obtained will justify 
the effort expended. 

Classify the personnel. A classifica- 
tion of personnel is of importance in 
making a master training program for 
the entire organization. It likewise en- 
ables a training director to single out 
the groups with which training should 
be started if the program is not to be 
launched in its entirety. Such a classi- 
fication may be based upon a pay-roll 
classification and may be general or de- 
tailed. A general classification for a 
plant with a sales department, for ex- 
ample, might contain the following 
items: production, clerical, sales, junior, 
and supervisory. Each one of these 
items might be analyzed further. Such 
a classification is of value, also, in de- 
termining topic units, and by having 
the entire personnel laid out before 
him in groups the training director can 
determine what topic units should be 
given to several groups. For example, 
a hotel may desire to give specific train- 
ing to those employees who come in 


contact with guests. A classification 
makes it easier to single out such 
groups. 

Formulate the training topic unit; 
The training program content wil! be 
determined in its detail by job and 
difficulty analysis of the several jobs 
A preliminary analysis will reveal the 
topic units and detailed analyses are 
made as the units are developed. Such 
a preliminary analysis will reveal what 
units must be handled by the business 
institution itself, and what units cap 
be covered by educational agencies such 
as local high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and extension or correspon- 
dence courses. 

This last point is especially impor- 
tant as many educational institutions 
are now willing and able to articular 
their courses with the work of specif 
business institutions. 

Training methods. Considerabk 
thought should be given to the choice 
of training methods. The experiences 
of the company in question, the grow- 
ing literature in the field, and the ex- 
perience of other companies should be 
consulted. A sharp distinction should 
be made between material which can 
most economically be given to learners 
in more or less formal groups and that 
which must be given by coaches on the 
job. Two illustrations may suffice \ 
make this distinction clear. In a de- 
partment store, training in system, in- 
volving the making out of sales checks 
can be centralized in the training ¢e- 
partment. The care and location oi 
stock must be decentralized and given 
on the job in each selling department 
in the store. Shop mathematics maj 
be given to apprentices in groups while 
the operation of a lathe must be handled 
in the shop. 

Set up the necessary training orgoar 
ization. The classification of personnel 
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the array of topic units and the methods 
lected will indicate the nature of the 
training Organization necessary to rea- 
lize the training aims or objectives. 
Generally speaking, it will be found 
necessary to have a training director. 
The size of his staff will depend upon 
the amount of centralized training to 
be undertaken and decentralized train- 
ing to be supervised. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
the decentralized training must be un- 
jertaken by the supervisory forces. It 
; both uneconomical and destructive 
to morale to have such training under- 
taken by a training department. The 
function of the training department in 
this connection should be that of a 
normal school in developing trainers 
among the supervisory forces, and a 
msulting educational agency in help- 
ng to build unit training programs. 
Administration—installing the pro- 


gram. After the training program has 


been prepared and the necessary train- 
ing organization set up, the next obvious 
step is the installation of the program. 
While the step may be obvious, certain 
essentials for success are often neglected. 


Physical conditions are often inade- 
quate, trainers and supervisors are un- 
prepared, and frequently some time may 
elapse before a training director rea- 
lizes that his carefully prepared pro- 
gram never got under way. Time does 
not permit an enumeration of all of 
the difficulties which were discovered, 
but the points may be summarized by 
stating that it involves seeing that sche- 
duled programs start under the most 
favorable auspices possible, and that 
mistakes and lack of interest are de- 
tected and corrected as soon as possible. 
Scheduling installation of different units 
of the program on a calendar and insti- 
tuting the necessary follow-up and pres- 
sure is necessary. At this time arrange- 


ments should be made to observe and 
record whatever results of training it is 
decided can be economically and profit- 
ably collected. The handling of such 
data is the last step—evaluation 

Maintaining the programs. The chief 
criticisms which have been made of 
training people, justly or unjustly, is 
that many plans never got beyond the 
paper stage and others died aborning 
While it may be assumed that every 
training director will follow up 
grams to see that 
sliding, scheduling this as a specific part 
of the plan may be necessary as a means 
of moral support. Supervisors become 
discouraged, progress must be watched 
and programs modified to suit changed 
conditions. Some supervisors « 
that they are 
training and then are let severely alone 
by the training department. In some 
cases, the latter specifi: 
service; in others, friendly visits shov 
interest and help to maintain morale 
Data on production, economies of time 
and materials, improved service being 
gathered for the step, and evaluation are 
of value in maintaining interest and 
building morale 

Evaluation. While this step is placed 
last in the order of performance, it 
should parallel in part the steps of 
installation and maintenance The 
measurement of the results of personnel 
work in the same sense that production 
and profits are measured may never be 
possible nor desirable. It is agreed, 
however, that some types of measure- 
ment are desirable from the viewpoint 
of maintaining the interest of both man- 
agement and workers. Collecting such 
data should not involve records and ma- 
chinery which is not already in ex- 
istence. Data on individual and group 
production, service, errors, complaints, 
length of learning periods, etc., are 
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usually kept for other purposes. It only 
remains for the training department to 
appropriate and interpret them for their 
own purposes. 

As a result of such evaluation, subject 
matter and methods may be revised. 
While objective measurements are of 
greater value, subjective measures such 
as the criticisms and suggestions of 
executives, supervisors, and workers 
should not be neglected. 

Summary. It is freely confessed that 
the elements contained in this plan are 
not new. Whatever merit it may possess 
lies in the fact that it attempts to sys- 
tematize and arrange in order the think- 
ing and action necessary to inaugurate 
organized training in a business. The 
failures with their attendant reflections 
on the value of organized training in 
business are sufficient grounds for be- 
lieving that in many cases it is under- 
taken without a plan. 


Organization and Administration of 
Training in a Business 
Institution. 


I. Organization. 
A. Set up the aims or objectives 
which training should accomplish in 
the company. 
1. Consult the management. 
2. Write down your own aims. 
3. Consult executives and super- 
visors. 
4. Observe operating conditions 
and note the training needs. 
5. Translate company policies into 
training aims. 
6. Revise the list and secure the 
approval of the management. 
B. Classify the personnel for training 
purposes. 
1. Divide into groups on basis of 
a. Pay roll classification. 
b. Organization chart. 
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c. Suggestions of management 
2. Decide tentative order in whid 
training for groups will be ¢. 
veloped. 

a. Determine the immediate ang 

more remote training needs }y 

consultation with the employ. 

ment manager and operating 
executives and supervisors. 

b. Determine organization unit: 

where executives and supervisor: 

are most sympathetic and capa. 
ble as trainers. 


C. Formulate the training topic-unit: 
for the groups selected on the basi 
of the aims set up. 


1. Decide what groups of facts « 
topics and traits of personality ar 
required by each personnel grow 
in order to work intelligently an¢ 
efficiently toward realization 
aims. 
2. Revise topic-units in use in ligh: 
of facts discovered in (1). 
3. Decide what topic-units can 
assigned to organized educationa 
agencies such as schools, colleges 
and universities. 
4. Elaborate topic-units to lt 
taught in the institution by 

a. Job Analysis. 

b. Difficulty Analysis. 

c. Material obtained from othe 

sources such as trade associa 

tions, educational agencies, et 


D. Decide upon training methods t 
be used with each unit. 


1. Consider conferences or meet 
ings in the training department. 
2. Consider meetings in shop, office 
or salesroom. 

3. Consider “on the job” methe 
in shop, office, salesroom, or field 
4. Consider individual reading © 
problem solving in plant, office, « 
home. 


5. Consider observation by ind: 
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vidual or group in store, office, 
salesroom, or field. 
6. Consider devices such as bulle- 
tins, contests, mass-meetings, 
house-organs. 
7. Review own experiences. 
8. Consult literature of other com- 
panies. 
9. Secure experience of company 
through executives and supervisors. 
10. Divide the topic-units on basis 
of method selected into two 
divisions :— 
a. Centralized—conducted by 
training department. 
b. Decentralized—conducted by 
individual executives and super- 
visors in their respective depart- 
ments. 


E. Set up the necessary training or- 
ganization. 


1. Allot the centralized training to 
members of the training depart- 
ment (if there is one) on the basis 
of interest and ability. 
2. Allot the supervision of the de- 
centralized training by departments 
or personnel groups to members of 
the training department on the 
same basis. 
3. Set up a model department 
training organization plan for de- 
partment training. 
a. Consult plans used in similar 
companies. 
b. Study the conditions in the 
company. 
c. Determine the type of 
coaches, executives, supervisors, 
or workers. 
4. Help the department executives 
select the training staff in the de- 
partments in which department 
training is to be installed. 


1. Centralized. 
a. Be sure that physical condi- 
tions and equipment are ade- 
quate — chairs, _ blackboards, 
equipment, lighting, ventilation. 
b. Start on time. 
c. Do not make sessions too 
lengthy. 
d. Create a cheerful, friendly 
atmosphere. 
e. Insist upon attendance. 
f. Adapt material and methods 
to group. 
g. Provide time and opportunity 
for individual help. 
h. Look for evidences of interest 
or lack of it on the part of the 
learners. 
i. Try to correct the latter. 
j. Start records which can be 
used to show progress. 


. Start decentralized training 
a. Make a preliminary survey of 
the department to show present 


state of production, accuracy, 
and service. 

b. Go over training program 
with coaches. 

c. Have coaches present material 
to you in the guise of a learner. 
d. Criticize training methods 
used. 

e. If advisable attend the first 
department meeting. 

f. If advisable note the “‘train- 
ing on the job” in operation. 

g. Make constructive, tactful 
criticisms. 


B. Maintain the programs—follow 
them up and keep them going. 


1. Maintain centralized training. 
a. See that conferences and 
meetings are held according to 


ll. Administration. schedule. 
A. Install the programs—get them b. See that attendance is main- 
started according to schedule. tained. 
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c. Correct any flagging of inter- 
est. 

d. Help discussion leaders to im- 
prove methods. 

e. Suggest training devices which 
will improve conferences. 

f. See that the follow-up pro- 
cedure in the department is 
maintained—errors, etc. 

g. Keep supervisors informed of 
comments or criticisms. 

h. Maintain records for use in 
evaluation. 


. Maintain decentralized training. 


a. See that department training 
programs are kept in steady 
operation. 
1. Visit the department while 
training is in progress. 
2. Note effects on operation— 
amount and quality of pro- 
duction, morale. 
3. Tactfully question super- 
visors, coaches, and new 
workers. 
4. Visit training groups, if 
any. 


b. Maintain the interest of ex- 
ecutives and supervisors. 
1. Call their attention to evi- 
dences of progress; production, 
reduction in training time; 
quality, accuracy, and speed 
of service. 
2. Show them that the train- 
ing department is interested. 
3. Offer aid. 
4. Make tactful suggestions. 


C. Evaluate the programs—note and 
record results and make necessary 
changes in programs. 


1. Centralized training. 


a. Secure from department heads 
by verbal reports and rating 


scales results of training work op 
new workers. 

b. Inaugurate periodic checks of 
accuracy and quality of work 

c. Periodically review individual 
and department records of pro 
duction, accuracy, and quality oj 
work. 

d. Interview new workers wh 
are not making progress and at. 
tempt to discover and correct 
cause. 

e. Inform employment depart. 
ment of results of evaluation and 
recommend proper procedure for 
new workers. 

f. Have supervisors keep week); 
diaries showing activities 
achievements, difficulties encoun- 
tered and solutions found. 

g. Make monthly, semi-annual 
and annual reports of activities 
and progress to superior. 

h. Modify training program, ii 
necessary, in light of conclusions 


. Decentralized training. 


a. Make periodic checks in in- 
spection, interviews, observa- 
tions, and service shopping 
the production, stock-keeping 
accuracy, and quality of service 
b. Have supervisors keep week 
ly diaries of progress of depart- 
ment training activities and re- 
sults noted. 

c. Secure criticisms and com- 
ments of general and department 
executives. 

d. Make monthly, semi-annual 
and annual reports of activities 
and progress to superior (one re- 
port including centralized and 
decentralized training). 

e. Secure modification of train- 
ing program, if necessary in light 
of conclusions. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT 


A 





EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSEL IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


Those who are responsible for the 
program of work as carried on by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Windsor County, Vermont, and vicinity, 
feel very strongly that no one of its 
activities is any more needed today than 
ts Vocational Counsel and Guidance 
Service, which the following brief state- 
ment attempts to summarize. The Y. 
M. C .A. has very definitely helped to 
keep scores of young people from drift- 
g into wrong vocations and has per- 
syaded many others to face the choosing 

their life work in a very sensible 
and serious fashion. The Association 
for years has been studying the liveli- 
hood problems facing young people; 
gathering up general information and 
facts relative to occupational training 
and vocational opportunities. A consid- 
erable part of this Vocational Guidance 
Service has naturally been carried on in 
cooperation with the public schools, al- 
though many individuals have been 
counseled with, who had dropped out 
of school. In all this service the Asso- 
cation has always endeavored to work 
in the closest sort of way with parents 
and teachers, never attempting in any 
way to assume any of their prerogatives. 

Life Work Talks. Many of the op- 
portunities open to young people today 
have been carefully pointed out by the 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary, Archibald C. 
Hurd, in a series of thirty-eight talks 
and addresses given in eleven high 
schools before 2,440 students. Follow- 
ing the talks in the schools, personal 


interviews were held with 424 different 
older boys and girls, over half a hun- 
dred of whom later sought out the Secre- 
tary for further information. Many of 
these young people were helped to “find 
themselves” and to recognize their “na- 
tural bent,” with the result that they 
have since been making some very 
definite plans for the future. 

Selj-Analysis Studies. Special self 
analysis blanks have been supplied to a 
hundred high school students to assist 
them in trying to locate their natural 
interests and capacities and to aid them 
in making a study of their own char- 
acteristics and vocational tendencies. 

Group Conferences. l'wenty-five 
group conferences have been held dur- 
ing the past year in various school 
buildings and at Camp Billings (the Y. 
M. C. A. summer camp for boys and 
girls), when successful trade and pro- 
fessional people advised over a hundred 
as to their fitness for this or that voca- 
tion. Certain tests were given, the nec- 
essary training gone into, and much in- 
formation looked up regarding the kinds 
of courses offered by various schools 
and colleges. 

Assistance has been given a dozen 
worthy students in the securing of 
scholarships and financial aid. Forty- 
eight parents and teachers have been 
provided with up-to-date literature and 
special information. A score of school 
officials and parents have conferred 
with the Y. M. C. A. Secretary in re- 
gard to the educational and vocational 
problems of their pupils or children. 
Forty students have been followed up 
through correspondence as they left 
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home to enter various schools and col- 
leges, and thirty-one have been person- 
ally visited at their school. In some 
cases admission was arranged for, 
courses of study planned, difficulties 
smoothed out and, for several, either 
employment, room or board was found. 
Twenty-five high school and college 
students have been advised as to em- 
ployment especially for the summer 
months, while seventeen have been actu- 
ally placed. 

Three hundred and seventy personal 
letters have been written during the year 
in an effort to further assist young peo- 
ple with their school or life-work plans. 

Several thousand pieces of especially 
prepared vocational literature have been 
circulated along with fifty or more of 
the latest vocational books, the books 
having been so constantly used that 
some of them have had to be replaced. 

The various callings within the church 
have also been presented along with the 
opportunities they offer for service and 
the qualifications and preparations they 
require. A dozen interviews have been 
arranged for high school students with 
college officials and specialists in the 
various vocations, others with prospec- 
tive employers. 

An effort is now being made in co- 
operation with the public school officials 
to more definitely advise boys and girls 
upon entering high school as to the 
courses they should elect; and to put all 
possible information into their hands, so 
that they may early become acquainted 
with the great variety of vocations now 
open to both sexes. Thirteen young 
people were influenced to undertake 
further schooling or special training 
where they had discontinued going to 
school. 

Occupational problems have been dis- 


cussed before rotary clubs, church 


groups, women’s organizations and 
others, while Secretary Hurd has been 
consulted by postgraduate students 
school directors, special teachers, busi. 
mess men seeking desirable help and 
many others during the year. 


CHILD STUDY 


The April issue of Child Study, 4 
magazine issued by the Child Study 
Association of America in New York 
should be of interest to all. It is de 
voted to Music and contains a most 
illuminating article by Carl E. Seashore 
on “When to Begin a Musical Educa- 
tion.” Jon Alfred Mjéen writes on 
“The Inheritance of Musical Ability 

Dorothy Holdoegel, in her article on 
“Finding the Musically Gifted Child 
says: “The advent of authoritative tests 
of musical talent, however, has supplied 
a much needed remedy for this system 
of wasteful training where training js 
impossible and of utter neglect of the 
child who is best fitted for a musical 
education. They have established a 
means by which children, at as early 
an age as ten years, can be objectively 
and scientifically tested for inborn musi- 
cal talent; and they have also provided 
a reliable standard by which the musical 
possibilities of any individual can be 
accurately measured. Since results 0! 
the tests are independent of both age 
and musical experience, a measurement! 
can be taken before music lessons are 
ever begun, and a reliable estimate can 
be made of just what degree of accom- 
plishment in music can be reasonabl) 
expected from an individual.” 

Miss Holdoegel also says: “‘Neverthe- 
less, the possibilities of the discovery 
outstanding musical talent and predi 
tion of the extent of possible musica 
accomplishment of an individual ca‘ 
be of untold value. 
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erested in the musical education of 
ir children, and to school systems 
, general, where training in music holds 
prominent place in the curriculum, the 
sts are of great service. For parents 
+ is a source of much satisfaction to 
sow with surety the degree of music 
jent and the consequent possibilities 
‘actual achievement in their children; 
educational institutions, this means 

selection and classification of mem- 
vrs of their music classes is proving a 
juable aid in the entire scheme of 
sir organization. It is no longer nec- 
ary for parents or teachers to follow 
blind trial and error process in selec- 
» of the musically gifted. The tal- 

ted child can, to a certainty, be 

nd.” 

Dr. Seashore says in his article: “In 
w case of the child highly gifted in 
usic, the forcing of technical training 
ads to an unbalanced development, a 
istortion of taste for other things in 
lation to music, and an undue nervous 
rain at a period which nature requires 
mainly for the vegetative life. The idea 
at very early training is necessary for 
e making of a great musician is an 
lusion which arises from the fact that 
ch early training often makes parents 
id teachers aware of the presence of 
eat power in music. But that 
pacity, if allowed to mature slowly, 
| come out stronger if the child has 

allowed to vegetate during the 

irs Of rapid physical growth. If the 
nous form of training begins at ten 


musi- 
vided 


usica 


same 


twelve, the gifted child can accom- 
ish in a very short period all that 
ld have been accomplished during 


¢ strain of five or six years of earlier 
ining; and he then comes to it fresh 
nervously strong, and able to con- 


with an enthusiasm that rests 


ma sense of power.” 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
Held on the Occasion of the Installation of 

Dean William f 


( allege. { amina U'n 


y 


Russell ié 


April 10-11 


1928 


The conferences on vocational guid 
ance began with a dinner meeting Tues 
day evening, one of the chief features 
of which was a skit given by the stu 
dents of the college. This skit 
the form of a caricature of the methods 


was In 


of giving vocational guidance which 
have been used from the ancient times 
to the present. Students 
costumed as Roman 
trologers, fortune 
modern character analysts, each tried t 
give vocational guidance to one of their 
number who played the part of a child 
The final presentation was a modern 
vocational counselor, who presented a 
marked 
After the entertainment Dr 
made a few remarks. 

On Wednesday morning papers were 
presented by Dr. Morris Viteles of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Ben 
Wood of Columbia University The 
former made the point that in counsel- 
ing an individual we should take into 
account all the phases of his personality 
and all the conditions surrounding him 
instead of basing our advice on merely 
one factor such as intelligence, physique 
or economic status. Dr. Wood demon 
strated a method he has 
keeping a record concerning an individ- 
ual. The record 
vidual’s achievements from the seventh 
year in school through college 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
divided into two parts. Part I consisted 
of reports of investigations in vocational 
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ginia Peeler gave new facts about the 
placement of graduates of Teachers 
College. A research reported by Mr. 
Roy N. Anderson was based on an ex- 
amination of the vocational histories of 
all the living Generals in the Army and 
all the living Rear-Admirals in the 
Navy. From his results he is able to 
give quantitative information to a 
young man who contemplates engaging 
in a military or naval career and who 
wishes to have some idea of what his 
line and rate of promotion might be. 
Mr. Harry Hopf reported an important 
study of executives in life insurance 
companies. Mr. Jerome Bentley de- 
scribed an investigation of the voca- 
tional guidance being done in the 
Y. M. C. A. of New York City. 

Professor E. L. Thorndike, who for 
seven years has been directing an in- 
vestigation looking toward the deter- 
mination of the value of psychological 
tests in vocational guidance, reported 
concerning the present status of this 
investigation. 

The latter half of the program con- 
sisted of an address by Professor John 
M. Brewer of Harvard University. Dr. 
Brewer pointed out that in trying to 
give vocational guidance to every child 
we may give him information and coun- 
sel about the occupations and samples 
of occupational tasks in which he can 
test himself. 

The conferences were very well at- 
tended, representatives being present 
from a number of cities. 


MANY SOUTHERN HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES GO TO COLLEGE 


Nearly half the graduates of accred- 
ited high schools in the Southern States 
enter colleges. The average for the 
schools accredited by the Association of 
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Colleges and Secondary Schools of th 
Southern States is 48.2 per cent, a 
cording to Dr. Joseph Roemer, secy, 


tary of that association, in an article jy 


Scuoo. Lire, a publication of the |, 
terior Department, Bureau of Educa 
tion. More than two-thirds of the a 
credited high-school graduates in Soy 
Carolina continue their studies in highe 
institutions, and even in Louisiana 
where the proportion is lower than jy 
any other Southern State, the corre 
ponding percentage is 39.1. More gir 
than boys attend high school, but th 
boys who go to college outnumber +} 
girls. 

Slightly fewer than one-sixth of 
high-school pupils carry five or mo 
studies. It does not hurt them to | 
so—perhaps they are the best studen: 
anywhere—for five-sixths of them wey 
in the top quarter of their respect 
classes. Only about 1 in 40 of th 
who took more than the usual fq 
studies failed in any one of their cours 

The Southern Association compri 
844 accredited high schools. They a 
usually of moderate size; two-thirds 
them enroll between 100 and 499 pupil 
The largest enrolls 2,821 pupils and th 
smallest only 20. The number th 
have fewer than 100 pupils each is abe 
four times as great as those that ha 
more than 1,000 pupils each, but t 
number at either extreme is relative 
small. 

The number of teachers is 11,807, ; 
average of about 14 to each scha 
More than two-thirds of them are ¥ 
men, but in general larger salaries : 
paid to men. The median salary 
high-school principals is between $2.0 
and $2,500 a year; the median sala 
of men teachers is between $1,501 4 
$1,800; and of women, between $1.2 
and $1,500. 
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GUIDANCE IN WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Harry E. Stone, dean of men, West 
Virginia University, has developed an 
important program of personnel work. 
, “Time Accounting Sheet for Fresh- 
man Men” is used effectively with en- 
ring men. A new “Personal Quality 
Blank” for rating men has been devised. 
It increases the number of ratable qua- 
lities and substitutes descriptive phrases 
for such terms as “weak,” “average,”’ 
good,” and “exceptional.” It calls for 
3 rating on reliability, mental calibre, 
ndustry, forcefulness, command of 
English, personal appearance, and 
yreeability. When Professor Stone 
ame from Erie, Pennsylvania, in 1922, 
3s dean of men, intelligence tests were 
sven to all freshmen. In 1924 every 
freshman man was required to fill out 1 
personnel record in Dean Stone’s office. 
[his practice has continued, and these 
forms have been of great service as a 
sis for personal interviews, in answer- 
ng inquiries from many sources, and in 
supplying information to instructors, 
lass officers, deans, and to the presi- 
lent. Since 1924 weekly guidance con- 
ferences have been continued. A larger 
use of student leaders and a more direct 
attack on freshman problems have char- 
acterized these meetings. Additional 
ecupational, educational and personal 
guidance has been given through occu- 
pational leaflets, on careers which a sur- 
vey proved of greatest interest to Uni- 
versity men, and through a series of 
“Letters to Freshmen.”’ Greater interest 
in the library and particularly in those 
books that relate to vocations, college 
life, methods of study, and college prob- 
lems has been reported by the Univer- 
sity librarian as a result of these inter- 
views, conferences, letters and leaflets. 


—Journal of Education. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ASSUMES 
COLLEGIATE RANK 


Courses of collegiate grade leading to 
the bachelor of science degree have re- 
cently been organized at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, in agriculture, educa- 
tion, and home economics. They are 
designed for the training of teachers 
Other courses of collegiate grade are a 
three-year course in nurse training; a 
two-year course in agriculture, for the 
training of farmers and demonstration 
agents: home economics, for teachers 
and home makers; education, for ele- 
mentary-school teachers; business, to 
prepare for business positions; and 
courses in the trades, for manual-train- 
ing teachers. 

For several years college courses have 
been offered at Tuskegee, but except in 
the department of agriculture they were 
not organized as degree courses. En- 
trance requirements are the same for 
all courses, graduation from a standard 
four-year high school, with 15 units of 
work. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 

DOUBLED IN SIX YEARS 

public 
throughout the country have 
doubled since 1920, as shown by statis- 
tics of State school systems, published 
as United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 39. Total expendi- 
fures during the school year 1925-26 
amounted to $2,026,308,190. This in- 
cluded cost of instruction, outlay for 
new buildings, sites, equipment, and ad- 
ministration. It represents an increase 
over 1924-25 of $80,211,278. In 1913 
the cost of public schools per capita of 
average daily attendance was $38.31; 
in 1918 it had increased to $49.12; in 
1920 to $64.16; in 1922 to $85.76; and 
in 1926 to $102.05.—Frank M. Phillips 
in School Life. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and 
PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE. Edited by Frederick J. Allen. 
McGraw-Hill Book Copany, 1927. Price, 
$3.00 and $2.50. 


In these two volumes the late Frederick 
J. Allen, one of the pioneer workers in the 
field of vocational guidance and the first 
editor of The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
sine, has brought together the most signifi- 
cant articles that were published in the 
Magazine, together with much new material 
now published for the first time. In 1915 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield edited Readings in 
Vocational Guidance and in this task Mr. 
Allen assisted. Mr. Allen’s books now 
bring the work up to date. 

Principles and Problems in Vocational 
Guidance is divided into five parts. Here 
the worker in guidance, and those who are 
preparing workers, and students of the guid- 
ance movement can get a rather complete 
view of the theory of vocational guidance 
from some of the best known people in the 
field. The application of vocational and 
educational guidance to the public schools 
is thoroughly covered, and pertinent infor- 
mation is given with reference to the vari- 
ous methods of utilizing guidance in all 
types of public schoolwork. Guidance, how- 
ever, is not solely a public school problem, 
but employment itself is concerned with the 
process. There are several important arti- 
cles dealing with this phase of the work, 
and a section devoted to guidance in col- 
leges, and special problems in the handling 
of guidance in general. The diversity of in- 
terests of the contributors to the book makes 
it invaluable as a source book covering the 
theory and problems of the entire guidance 
movement. 

In the volume, Practice im Vocational 
Guidance, much the same plan is carried out. 
There are five divisions of the book. Part I 
consists of articles with reference to Organ- 
izing for Vocational Guidance. Part II 
deals with Classes in Occupational Informa- 
tion. Part III with Research in Occupa- 
tional Information, with articles by leaders 
in the work. Part IV takes up the ques- 
tion of the use of tests and measurements in 
guidance, a most important phase of the at- 
tempt to make of guidance a scientific 
method, and the articles in this division 







clearly set forth the possibilities as well a; 
the limitations of the movement. Part y 
deals with Placement and Follow-up. 
These books offer to those interested 
guidance an excellent survey of the though; 
that has been expressed in the field during 
the past few years, and much practical jr 
formation which can be utilized by worker: 
in the field for the carrying on of a program 
of vocational and educational guidance. Th 
books are well indexed. —H. B. Foy: 


GUIDANCE IN SECONDAR\ 
SCHOOLS. Bulletin of the National As 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 
Report of Committee on Guidance. Bulle. 
tin No. 19, January, 1928. 


Guidance in education has come to mear 
more than assistance to pupils in planning 
their school and vocational careers; it ha 
become an educational philosophy whic 
permeates the very fabric of the school. The 
earlier movement toward vocational guidance 
has been extended so as to include not onl) 
educational guidance but also health guii- 
ance, moral guidance, guidance for leisur 
guidance for home life, and guidance {cr 
social relationships. It is with guidance in 
this broadened sense that this bulletin mai: 
ly has to deal. 

The ideal situation, according to certain 
educational philosophers, would be to cor- 
sider all classroom work as a process oi 
guidance and to have all the various form: 
of guidance given through the regular pro 
gram. Instead of classes in Mathematics 
Science, English, etc., we would have classe 
in Occupations, Health, Avocations, Hom 
Life, etc., with accompanying exploratory 
and try-out opportunities as a sort of labora 
tory work. Undoubtedly, there will be some 
progress in this direction within the ne 
few years, but, in the meantime, while w 
are waiting for the ultimate acceptance 0! 
this new philosophy of education as guid 
ance, we must do what we can to provid 
these forms of guidance to the highest de 
gree under the existing conditions. Sud 
has been the task of the committee unde 
the direction of which the material of th 
bulletin has been prepared. This committe 
has brought together within the compa: 
of less than one hundred pages, a collectic# 
of practical suggestions for organizing am™ 
giving guidance in the secondary school 
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‘at is a most valuable supplement to the 
wore extended treatises of such writers as 
Proctor, and Reavis. 
The material of this bulletin is directed 
marily to the secondary-school principal 
ther than to the trained expert in guid- 
ice work. Its minor purpose is “to re- 
ove the misconceptions of those principals 
ho have misunderstood the guidance move- 
nent and are, therefore, prejudiced against 
Some principals have “thought of guid- 
as belonging only to vocational schools 
industrial training; some have “ielt that 
sidance required excessive expenditures and 
organization far beyond the reach of the 
jinary school;” others have “maintained 
sat the responsibility of guidance rests sole 
with the individual and the home.” The 
ajor purpose of the bulletin, however, 1s to 
ipply information of a sort which 
wil enable the secondary schools to tormu- 
we and to carry out a systematic program 
purposeful guidance.” Many principals 
have entertained a favorable attitude 
guidance function of the school 
not known how to set up a program 
counseling and guidance in their own 
spective schools. This bulletin should 
rove exceedingly helpful to such 
ter light. 
Throughout the bulletin, the term guid- 
used in its broadest sense, namely, 
art of leading or directing through 
ynsel or advice.” Therefore, we find a 
ntinual emphasis upon the necessity of 
di-discovery and self-guidance on the part 
ithe pupil. “Understanding on the part 
{the counselor enables him to give coun- 
and advice, but it cannot be assumed 
at such will be received” unless there has 
wen created within the individual favor- 
ble attitude toward guidance. The task 
nvolived here is far from easy and the 
sriters of this report have rendered a great 
ervice in suggesting ways and means for 
rating an organization and developing the 
nthods which will enable our schools to 
we such counsel and guidance successfully 
In discussing plans of organization for 
importance of the part the 
rincipal has to play is never minimized by 
he report. “Whatever the organization, 
he principal must contrive to be the author- 
lative head, the inspirational leader, the co- 
wdinator, and the supervisor of the pro- 
ram.” Even in the larger schools, where 
he principal must delegate the actual func- 
ions Of guidance to others, he is urged to 
tain this inspirational leadership and thus 
cep the machinery moving smoothly and 
fiectively. 
Although the committee advocates an ex- 
counselor in the larger schools, it does 


aa 


basic 


seekers 


fe 1S 


lot expect that expert to do all the counsel- 
mg and guiding. In 


fact, the report seems 


to favor the giving of counsel and advice by 
those who come in contact with the pupils 
in other relationships. Faculty committees, 
department heads, school librarians, club ad 
visers, home-room advisers, and classroom 
teachers—all these are considered as poten- 
tially desirable counselors and advisers. The 
group adviser system is condemned on the 
ground that guidance be successful 
when there is no particular 
than advice for the teacher 
to be 
ciple involved that 
its forms must not be employed as a1 
in itself as a natural outcome of some 
activity.” This principle is 
educational philosophy in that it is 
toward the conception of guidance as 
tegral phase of all 
Where a full-time 
the report advocates 
tween counselor and 
room teachers in order that 
guidance may be 
of the teaching corps, The 
as counselor is not to be tl 
lieving principal or 
re sponsibilities, but as chairmai 
ous guidance services which are 
nessed in the work of diagnosing the 
and ambitions of individual pupils 
ing their educational and vocational <« 
and of supervising their early employn 
and other life contacts and adjustmen 
The bulletin contains some _ well-ch 
samples of materials 
mn certain schools The 
occupational information and 
formation are especially suggestive 
sample material on self-appraisal 
helpful. More material of this « 
practical type could very profit 
been included. Sample ae forms 
produced at the end of the bulleti 
to be hoped ‘hat principals will 
these forms as merely suggestive, 
troductory discussion preceding 
dicates should be done The time has 
yet come when principals are to be critici 
for keeping too many records; in fact, 
contrary is all too true. Nevertheless, 
needs and conditions should characteriz 
record system of a well as 
common to all schools, and just as 
criticism might arise if records should 
to a dead level of uniformity and regularity 
as have arisen from the imadequacy, an 
tiquity, and general worthlessness 
of our records of the past. 
More attention surely could 
given by the committee to the very im 
portant “case method,” i.e., the technique 
of singling out the individual for special 
personal diagnosis and treatment Muct 
guidance can always be given t 
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groups in the ways described in the pages 
of this bulletin, but no adequate program 
of guidance is complete without a procedure 
which takes care of the “problem” cases. 
In the carrying out of this work is found 
the greatest need for the technical expert. 
These facts are recognized by the committee 
as true, and the reader is referred to the 
work of Reavis, Brewer, Waples, and Char- 
ters, but some concrete suggestions as to 
how the case method could best be applied, 
especially to the needs of the smaller schools, 
would have been very much worth while. 

This bulletin was prepared “with the idea 
of meeting particularly the needs of the 
smaller secondary schools.” This is a worthy 
aim, for in the smaller schools, without the 
services of trained experts, is there the 
greatest need for such practical suggestions 
as are here presented. However, most of the 
material included has been drawn from 
the experiences of the larger schools. This 
is not surprising since the members of the 
committee are mainly connected with the 
largest schools. Nevertheless, in view of its 
stated aim, the committee could have done 
much more in the way of adapting the guid- 
ance programs as described in its report to 
the conditions prevailing in the smaller 
schools. Especially should the chart on the 
“Organization of the Secondary School for 
Guidance” have been supplemented by an- 
other picturing the organization possible in 
the small secondary school. 

But in spite of its weaknesses, largely 
ones of omission, this bulletin is a distinct 
contribution to the field, and the intelligent 
small-school principal will surely be able 
to make his own adaptation from these ex- 
periences and experiments of the larger 
schools. On the wholé, the work of the com- 
mittee is to be commended as an additional 
step in the direction of the newer conception 
of education as distinctly a process of 
guidance. —Etmer H. WIixps. 


POSTPONING STRIKES. Ben M. 
Selekman. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1927. 


An interesting account of the legalized 
investigation of industrial questions carried 
on in Canada at the present time. These 
enforced investigations have accomplished 
much and have made an excellent middle 
ground between the laissez faire policy of 
the United States and England and the ex- 
treme government intervention in Austra- 
lia. The book gives an interesting account 
of the present situation and gives the text 
of the Act itself. 


YOUR SCHOOL AND YOU. Walton B. 
Bliss. Allyn and Bacon, 1927. 
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This promises to be one of the most ys» 
ful of the books for junior high sch 
students in relation to educational and yp. 
cational guidance. The chapters are sho- 
and interesting and the exercises go 
There are four parts: Your Relation to F4. 
ucation, Your Mastery of Your Lesson; 
Your Manners and Your Conduct, anj 
Where Your School Leads You. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN VISUAL Iv. 
STRUCTION. William H. Johnson. Thy 
Educational Screen, 5 So. Wabash A, 
Chicago. 


A comprehensive survey in brief compas: 
an invaluable manual for the growing nun 
ber of teachers using visual methods ; base; 
on the author's experience in teaching ; 
subject to groups of normal school studen 


THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY AN 
THE BOY. L. A. Hartley, Nationa 
Founders Association, 29 South La Sa 

St., Chicago. 


This is a type of the interesting pamp! 
which are often issued by trade associat 
Counselors in contact with such asso 
tions should encourage the publicatior 
pamphlets of this sort. They are not lik 
to be altogether unprejudiced but are 
tremely useful, nevertheless 


1000 AND ONE FILMS (Fifth Edit 
The Educational Screen, 5 So. Waba 
Av:., Chicago. 


A popular guide to what is availabl 


and instruction, with full reference data 
the sources from which they may be s- 
cured. 


THE WHOLESALE SALESMAN 
NEW ORLEANS. Wilmer Shields, Re 
search Secretary. Vocational Informa- 
tion Series, No. 6. High School Scholar- 


ship Association, New Orleans, 1927. 


ECONOMIC LIFE AND THE CURRI: 
CULUM. Henry Harap. The Macmi- 
lan Company, 1927. 


This little book is especially interestin 
to the consumer. It discusses the standar 
of Nving, advertising, large scale produc 
tion, economic waste, and other such que: 
tions leading up to and exemplifying moder 
methods, and contains proposals for intr 
ducing economic studies into the schoo! an 
into vocational curriculums. 
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MMERCIAL ARBITRATION. Com- Monographs, No. 6. High School Scholar 
led and Edited by Daniel Bloomfield. ship Association, New Orleans, 1927 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. Price, 
$2.40 YOU CAN’T WIN. § Jack Black The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1926 
This is a comprehensive statement of the 
ewement which has had an enormous 
r wth in the last few years, being organ- 
wd in almost all cases around one particu- 
. group of workers. The movement is 
sanging the occupations themselves and the 
soiession of the law also. These facts have 
portant implications for the vocational FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE 
guidance counselor, both for the workers AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 1927 
grectly concerned and for all industrial Edition. National Automobile Chamber 
yorkers of whatever grade of skill of Commerce, New York City 


The story of the reformed criminal 
written just as it happened A touching 
human interest story told in such a way as 
to have all the qualities of a novel, a de 
tective story, and a sermon 


THE ALTERATION WORKER. A This booklet is full of interesting remarks 
Study of Opportunities for Girls. Anna _ statistics, and diagrams about the automobile 
Cresson Vocational Information industry 
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